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The  Significance  of  the  Development  of  the  Tragic  Hero 

Unlike  Aristotle  who  could  sit  down  and  define  a  concept 
of  the  tragic  hero  from  a  study  of  the  tragic  drama  of  his  day, 
there  is  no  man  in  the  modern  period  who  can  accomplish  this 
same  feat.   Modern  men  are  not  even  sure  that  there  can  really 
be  such  a  genre  as  pure  tragedy  much  less  a  defined  concept  of  the 
tragic  hero.   Not  only  has  there  been  a  change  in  social  values 
(which  tend  to  have  an  affect  on  the  writing  of  tragedy)  from 
the  Renaissance  to  Modern  times,  but  there  has  also  been  a  de- 
velopment of  a  variety  of  concepts  whose  requirements  differ 
u_;on  what  constitutes  the  tragic  hero  and  even  tragedy,  itself. 
It  has  been  these  two  elements  working  together,  not  a  change 
of  social  values  alone,  which  account  for  the  lack  of  a  definite 
modern  concept  of  the  tragic  hero. 

The  importance  of  the  stability  of  social  values  should  not 
be  overlooked  as  the  most  traditionally  consistent  concept  of  the 
tragic  hero  in  English  Literature  was  developed  during  the  Re- 
naissance reign  of  !ueen  Elizabeth  when  there  was  relative  peace 
and  a  vory  gradual  change  taking  place  in  social  values.   As 
social  values  began  to  change  more  rapidly  during  the  times  of 
unrest  and  revolution  in  the  Restoration  and  Eighteenth  Century 
the  concept  of  the  tragic  hero  became  less  clearly  defined. 
Finally  in  the  Modern  period,  with  the  advent  of  the  industrial 
age  and  the  de -personalization  of  human  affairs,  values  have 
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undergone  many  rapid  and  radical  changes.   It  is  within  the  modern 
age  that  the  concept  of  the  tragic  hero  has  been  the  most  am- 
biguous and  controversial. 

These  facts  are  well-known  among  critics  of  English  lite- 
rature, but  the  fact  that  there  are  a  variety  of  concepts  of  the 
tragic  hero  that  have  developed  over  the  years  available  to  the 
modern  playwrights  from  which  they  can  create  a  modern  concept 
of  the  tragic  hero  has  not  been  emphasized.   The  lack  of  a  de- 
finite concept  in  the  Modern  Period  of  the  tragic  hero  is  also 
the  result  of  the  variety  of  interpretations  of  the  Aristotelian 
tragic  theory  and  its  concept  of  the  tragic  hero  and  equally, 
as  well,  of  the  experimentation  throughout  the  years  of  indivi- 
dual playwrights  to  develop  personal  concepts  of  the  tragic  hero. 
The  Renaissance  experimentation  with  motivation  is  indicative 
of  the  latter  while  the  Neo-Classic  influence  upon  the  Restora- 
tion and  Eighteenth  Century  is  indicative  of  the  former.   With 
all  of  this  variety  to  choose  from  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
modern  playwright  has  a  hard  time  defining  exactly  x>rhat  is  tragic 
in  his  attempt  to  create  a  modern  concept  of  the  tragic  hero. 
As  evidenced  by  the  controversy  over  what  may  be  defined  as 
proper  to  the  modern  tragic  hero,  it  has  become  necessary  for 
the  modern  playwright  to  define  his  own  concept  of  the  tragic 
hero  both  from  traditional  sources  and  his  own  personal  view  of 
life.   It  is  because  of  the  necessity  of  this  individualistic 
determination  that  there  can  be  no  complete  modern  concept  of 
the  tragic  hero. 
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Classical  Influence- Aristotle 

In  order  to  understand  how  important  this  variety  of  con- 
cepts of  the  tragic  hero  is  to  the  modern  problem  of  conceptu- 
alizing the  tragic  hero,  it  is  important  to  see  where  each  con- 
cept comes  from  and  how  it  developed  in  English  Literature  from 
the  Renaissance  through  the  Modern  Period.   The  basis  for  the 
concept  of  the  tragic  hero,  however,  was  developed  long  before  the 
English  Renaissance  in  Classical  Greece.   It  was  in  fourth  century 
B.C.  Greece  that  Aristotle  wrote  the  Poetics,  which  included 
a  complete  tract  on  tragic  theory  and  practice.   Since  it  is 
from  Aristotle's  theory  of  tragedy  that  the  basic  nature  of  the 
tragic  hero  is  derived  it  is  essential  to  have  a  good  under- 
standing of  the  Aristotelian  elements  of  tregedy  and  their  rela- 
tionship to  the  concept  of  the  tragic  hero. 

It   is  xifithin  Aristotle's   definition  of  tragedy,    itself,    that 

certain  basic  elements  appear  which  are  incorporated  into  the 

concept  of  the  hero.   According  to  Aristotle's  famous  definition: 

Tragedy,  then  is  an  imitation  of  an  action  that  is 
serious,  complete  and  of  a  certain  magnitude;  in 
language  embellished  with  each  kind  of  artistic 
ornament,  the  several  kinds  being  found  in  separate 
parts  of  the  play;  in  the  form  of  action,  not  of 
narrative;  through  pity  and  fear  effecting  the 
proper  purgation  of  these  emotions. 1 

Because  of  the  nature  of  tragedy  as  defined  the  tragic  hero  must 

be  serious  and  thorough  in  his  action  and  perform  this  action 

with  a  grand  amount  of  nobility.   It  is  through  this  action 

be 

by  the  tragic  hero  that  pity  and  fear  mustAcalled  forth  in  the 
audience  and  properly  purged.   It  is  also  necessary  for  the 


tragic  hero  to  be  portrayed  through  the  medium  of  the  drama. 
Within  Aristotle's  explanation  of  how  the  creation  of  tragedy  is 
to  be  accomplished,  specific  aspects  of  creating  a  tragic  hero 
are  revealed. 

As  Aristotle  expands  his  definition  of  tragedy,  he  outlines 
four  types  of  tragedy.   The  first  of  these  is  complex  tragedy 
which  relies  on  a  reversal  of  situation  and  recognition.   The 
second  is  pathetic  tragedy  in  which  the  motive  for  action  is 
passion.   The  third  is  moral  tragedy  in  which  the  motives  for 
action  are  ethical.   Finally,  the  fourth  is  simple  tragedy  which 
provides  for  the  exclusion  of  spectacular  events.2   Elements 
of  all  four  of  these  types  are  important  in  the  development  of  the 
concept  of  the  tragic  hero.   A  reversal  of  situation  and  recog- 
nition are  plot  elements  necessary  for  creating  the  tragic  situa- 
tion of  the  hero.   The  passionate  and  ethical  motivation  is  what 
makes  the  action  of  the  tragic  hero  plausible.   Lastly,  the 
exclusion  of  spectacular  events  makes  it  necessary  to  create 
nobility  for  the  hero  through  language  as  well  as  action. 

Not  only  are  the  types  of  tragedy  important  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  concept  of  the  tragic  hero  but  the  emotional  effect 
of  tragedy,  otherwise  known  as  catharsis,  has  a  great  deal  of 
influence  upon  the  creation  the  tragic  hero.   Catharsis  is  de- 
fined as  the  purgation  of  the  emotions  of  pity  and  fear.   The 
tragic  hero  must  be  portrayed  in  a  manner  in  which  an  excess 
of  these  emotions  within  the  audience  may  be  released  and  re- 
turned to  "a  healthy  balanced  proportion. "3  This  means  that  the 
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action  of  the  tragic  hero  is  not  to  move  an  active,  useful  pity- 
as  would  be  evidenced  by  the  audience  bursting  into  tears,  but 
an  inactive  excess  of  pity  which  may  be  felt  but  is  not  overtly 
expressed.   The  same  is  true  of  fear  which  should  not  be  so 
strongly  portrayed  as  to  produce  absolute  terror  in  the  audience 
but  merely  a  feeling  of  sympathetic  te&r.k     In  order  to  do  this 
there  must  be  a  certain  element  of  detachment  which  is  achieved 
by  portraying  the  tragic  hero  as  a  better  man  than  is  found  in 
ordinary  life. 5 

To  portray  the  tragic  hero  as  a  better  than  ordinary  man , 
according  to  Aristotle,  a  playwright  must  create  a  character 
who  is  good,  consistent,  true  to  life, and  characterized  with 
propriety.   All  of  these  characteristics  except  "true  to  life" 
are  fairly  easy  to  understand.   "True  to  life"  means, in  this  case, 
that  the  portraiture  of  the  character  should  be  necessary  and 
probaole  according  to  the  action.0   The  tragic  hero  must  be  one 
who  is  not  eminently  good  and  just,  yet  his  misfortune  is  caused 
not  by  vice  or  depravity  but  by  some  error  or  flaw.   This  keeps 
him  from  being  too  good  to  be  believable  button  the  other  hand, 
prevents  him  from  becoming  too  villanous  to  gain  sympathy. 
According  to  Aristotle  he  must  also  be  a  persorvsof  high  renown 
and  great  prosperity. 7   This  is  because,  in  Aristotle's  view, 
"Tragedy  is  an  imitation  of  persons  who  are  above  the  common 
level... "O  This  principle  is  well-validated  since  the  heroes  of 
Classical  tragedy  are  invariably  members  of  famous,  prosperous, 
and  aristocaratic  families,  like  Orestes  and  Oedipus.   All  of 


these  elements  are  necessary,  according  to  Aristotelian  theory, 
for  the  tragic  hero  to  draw  out  the  right  proportion  of  the  emo- 
tions of  pity  and  fear  in  order  to  produce  the  cathartic  effect 
of  tragedy. 

Now  that  the  basic  character  of  the  tragic  hero  has  been 
defined  it  is  necessary  to  go  one  step  further  and  see  how  Ari- 
stotle uses  these  traits  in  the  tragic  hero  within  the  tragic 
plot.   According  to  Aristotle,  "Plot  is  the  j.mitaticn  of  the  ac- 
tion:  for  by  plot  I  here  mean  the  arrangement  of  the  incidents. "9 
In  order  to  see  how  the  tragic  hero  is  developed  through  plot 
it  is  necessary  to  take  one  word  from  this  definition,  "action," 
and  see  how  Aristotle  has  defined  it.   He  says: 

...an  action  implies  personal  agents,  who  necessarily 
posses  certain  distinctive  qualities  both  of 
character  and  thought;  for  it  is  by  these  that  we 
qualify  actions  themselves,  and  these  -  thought 
and  char  cter  -  are  the  two  natural  causes  from 
which  actions  spring,  and  on  actions  again  all 
success  and  failure  depends. 10 

The  two  elements  within  the  definition  of  "action"  important  to 
the  concept  of  the  tragic  hero  are  character  and  thought.   Charac- 
ter has  been  pretty  well  analyzed  in  the  preceding  pages,  but 
thought,  which  Francis  Pergusson  in  the  introduction  to  3.H. 
Butcher's  translation  of  the  Poetics  says, ".. .defines  all  the 
objects  of  human  motivation..."1!  is  the  other  aspect  of  the 
nature  of  the  tragic  hero  which  must  now  be  discussed. 

\c cording  to  Aristotle  actions  in  the  greatest  tragic  plots 
are  done  by  those  who  wish  to  do  well  for  the  tragic  hero  or 
by  the  hero,  himself,  who  wishes  to  do  good  and  in  both  cases 


result   in  catastrophe.12   This  motivation  by  good  intention  may 
result  in  action  consciously  done  with  the  knox^ledge  of  the 
consequences  on  the  part  of  the  hero  as  in  Prometheus  Bound  by 
Aeschylus.   It  may  also  result  in  action  done  in  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  the  tragic  hero  of  the  consequences  with  discoveries  of 
kinship  coming  later  as  in  Oedipus  Rex  by  Sophocles. 13  These 
two  situations  are  the  most  usual  and  the  most  tragically  pow- 
erful ones  in  which  a  tragic  hero  may  find  himself.   There  are 
two  other  situations  in  which  a  tragic  hero  may  be  motivated  to 
tragic  action  which  are  of  less  importance  and  are  less  frequently 
used  in  tragedy  but  should  still  be  mentioned.   The  first  involves 
an  action  about  to  be  done  in  ignorance  but  a  discovery  is  made 
which  prevents  the  com  letions  of  the  action  as  in  the  Iphigenia 
when  the  sister  recognizes  the  brother  just  in  time.   The  second 
involves  an  action  about  to  be  done  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
hero  and  then  is  not  done  as  in  Antigone  when  Haemon  threatens 
to  kill  Creon  but  does  not  do  so.   For  Aristotle  these  last  two 

situations  were  not  able  to  demonstrate  tragic  motivation  pow- 

a 
erfully  enough  in  most  cases  to  be  useful  in  the  portrayl  of 

a  tragic  hero.  ^  The  motivation  of  the  tragic  hero  is  best  when 

it  is  definite  and  irreversable.  as  in  the  first  two  examples  of 

action. 

One  element  important  to  all  of  these  actions  for  the  tragic 

hero  is  recognition  which  Aristotle  defines  as  a  "...change  from 

ignorance  to  knowledge,  producing  love  or  hate  between  persons 

destined  by  the  :;cet  for  good  or  bad  fortune.  "15  It  may  also 
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involve  recognition  of  guilt  for  pastor  present  injuries  which 
the  tragic  hero  has  committed  against  another  person  as  it  is 
with  Oedipus  in  Oedipus  Rex.   It  is  the  recognition  which  brings 
the  tragic  hero  to  a  realization  of  the  horror  of  his  action.   The 
recognition  scene  is  a  necessary  element  within  the  plot  for 
revealing  the  tragedy  of  the  tragic  hero. 

There  are  several  other  elements  of  jlot  thich  Aristotle 
sees  as  necessary  in  the  course  of  the  tragic  hero's  development 
within  a  tragic  play.   In  constructing  the  plot  there  are  certain 
logical  steps  by  which  the  playwright  creates  the  action  for 
the  tragic  hero  from  beginning  to  end.   A  plot  begins  with  a 
complication  which  extends  from  the  beginning  of  the  action  to 
a  turning  point  which  is  usually  a  turn  to  bad  fortune  for  him. 
A  reversal  of  situation  consists  of  "...a  change  by  which  the 
action  veers  round  to  its  opposite. .. "which  is  probable  or  neces- 
sary  to  the  plot.    The  reversal  often  involves  a  fall  from 

high  position  or  esteem.   Prom  this  point  on  comes  the  unraveling 

17 
which  extends  from  the  turning  point  to  the  end.    Within  the 

unraveling  in  a  tragedy  comes  the  scene  of  suffering  for  the 

tragic  hero,  "...a  destructive  or  painful  action,  such  as  death 

on  the  stage,  bodily  agony,  wounds,  and  the  like."10   It  is 

interesting  to  note  here  that  Aristotle  does  not  forbid  this 

violence  from  occurring  on  stage  although  the  Greeks  generally 

kept  it  off-stage.   This  allows  the  tragic  hero  to  suffer  in 

full  view  of  the  audience.   Aristotle  does  not  want  the  spectacle 

to  overshadow  the  emotional  effect  of  catharsis  ,'but  he  never 
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makes  any  quantitative  judgement  as  to  how  much  spectacle  is  too 

much.   This  leaves  it  uo  to  the  individual  playwright  to  judge 
how  much  suffering  for  the  tragic  hero  is  too  much. 

Another  interesting  thing  to  note  is  that,  unlike  most  peo- 
ple think,  tragedy  for  the  Greeks,  ie.  Aristotle,  did  not  have 
to  end  in  disaster--it  included  scenes  of  despair  and  sorrow 
but  did  not  necessarily  end  unhappily. ^     This  means  that  a 
tragic  hero  did  not  have  to  die  or  even  remain  on  the  lowest 
level  of  his  fall.   If  the  scenes  of  despair  and  sorrow  for  the 
tragic  hero  in  a  play  were  strong  enough  to  achieve  catharsis, 
according  to  Aristotle,  no  matter  how  the  play  ended  it  could 
still  be  considered  tragedy  and  the  hero  would  still  be  a  tragic 
hero. 

The  resolution  of  the  plot  is  finally  achieved  through  a 
recognition  by  signs  (congenital  body  marks,  body  marks  made 
after  birth,  and  tokens  used  for  proof),  a  recognition  invented 
by  the  will  of  the  poet,  by  memory  of  an  object  which  awakens 
a  feeling,  by  recognition  through  the  process  of  reasoning  or 
a  startling  discovery  made  by  natural  means. 20  This  aspect  of 
plot  has  been  previously  discussed  in  relation  to  action. 
Another  element  of  plot  resolution  is  the  deus  ex  machina  which 
is  used  for  events  subsequent  to  the  drama  lying  beyond  the  range 
of  human  knowledge  and  requirA  "reporting. 21   This  is  where  the 
audience  becomes  aware  of  the  unseen  forces  of  fate  or  the  gods 
which  have  determined  the  tragic  course  of  the  hero.   The  tragic 
hero  is  a  victim  of  these  forces  which  lie  beyond  his  control 
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and  against  which  he  struggles  unsuccessfully.   All  of  these 
elements  of  plot  construction  are  basic  to  tragedy; and  their 
development  is  an  integral  part  of  the  development  of  the  con- 
cept of  the  tragic  hero. 

Before  leaving  the  discussion  of  Aristotle's  influence  en 
the  concept  of  the  tragic  hero,  one  more  element  must  be  discus- 
sed, the  chorus.   According  to  Aristotle  the  chorus  should  be 
considered  as  an  actor  and  an  integral  part  of  the  whole  play, 
sharing  in  the  action  and  not  just  to  provide  entertainment  be- 
tween episodes. 22   in  Greek  tragedy  the  chorus  was  used  to  create 
atmosphere,  to  provide  contrast  and  to  give  some  escape   and 
relief  to  the  audience  from  the  intense  emotion  of  the  play. 23 
3eyond  these  duties  the  chorus  represents  the  norms  of  society 
which  the  tragic  hero  not  only  represents  but  transcends.   Its 
comments  on  the  action  often  provide  insight  into  the  tragic  hero's 
motives  for  action  which  even  he,  himself,  may  not  yet  recog- 
nize or  understand.   In  this  way  the  chorus  functions  to  round 
out  the  character  of  the  tragic  hero. 

It  is  obvious  that  it  is  within  such  elements  of  Greek  tragedy 
like  the  chorus,  the  plotting,  and  even  the  nature  of  tragedy, 
itself,  that  the  basic  concept  of  the  tragic  hero  lies.   Within 
tragic  drama  the  demand  for  plausibility,  for  nobility,  and  for 
scenes  of  recognition,  reversal, and  suffering  has  a  greet  deal  of 
influence  on  the  concept  of  the  tragic  hero.   It  is  from  Aristotle's 
theory  that  a  beginning  is  made  in  developing  a  concept  of  the 
tragic  hero. 
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Classical  Influence-Seneca 

In  the  Roman  era  which  followed  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
Greek  world,  the  greatest  influence  on  Classical  tragedy  was 
Seneca.   The  difference  between  the  Greek  tragedy  from  which 
Aristotle  formulated  his  theory  and  the  Roman  tragedy  of  Seneca 
is  that  Greek  trrgedy  was  religious  in  origin  but  this  religious 
element  drops  out  of  Seneca's  tragedy. 1  This  is  most  important 
to  the  development  of  the  concept  of  the  tr*agic  hero  because 
he  becomes  less  a  mere  victim  of  fate  and  the  over-awing  pox>rers 
of  the  universe  and  more  a  victim  of  forces  within  himself. 
According  to  John  Cunliffe  in  The  Influence  of  Seneca  on  Eliza- 
bethan Tragedy,  unlike  the  Greeks  whose  t  agic  heroes  and  heroines 
are  based  on  objectivity  and  outwardness,  Seneca's  are  introspec- 
tive.   For  the  Greeks  the  tragic  hero  was  just  a  pavm  to  be  moved 
according  to  the  will  of  the  gods;but  for  Seneca  the  will  for 
action  rested  with  the  hero,  himself. 

It  is  in  the  tragedies  of  Seneca  that  techniques  like  the 
aside,  the  soliloquy, and  the  confidente  were  developed  3  to 
reveal  the  inner  motivations  of  the  tragic  hero.   The  aside  which 
reveals  to  the  audience  what  a  character  is  really  thinking  in  the 
middle  of  a  dialogue  is  one  way  of  expressing  the  tragic  hero's 
thoughts  toward  his  course  of  action  in  a  situation.   The  soli- 
loquy is  usually  an  extended  speech  delivered  by  the  hero  when 
he  is  alone  on  stage  which  analyzes  the  motives  within  him  that 
are  driving  him  to  take  a  particular  course  of  action.   The 
confidente  is  usually  another  person  to  whom  the  tragic  hero 
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may  tell  his  inner- most  thoughts  and  feelings.   It  is  through 
these  techniques  which  reveal  the  inner  thoughts  verbally  that 
the  tragic  hero  in  Seneca  becomes  introspective  rather  than 
remaining  outward  and  objective. 

Related  to  this  is  another  important  influence  of  Seneca 
on  the  concept  of  the  tragic  hero  which  is  the  hero  or  heroine 
that  is  dominated  by  a  single  motive  which  drives  them  to  their 
doom.^"  Tracing  a  whole  group  of  motives  in  the  tragic  hero  through 
a  course  of  rction  is  far  more  difficult  than  following  only  one 
besides  the  fact  that  a  single  motive  can  be  developed  in  more 
depth  and  to  a  greater  understanding  because  of  the  singular 
concentration.   This  singularity  of  motive  reenforces  the 
introspection  of  the  character  and  provides  an  added  intensity 
to  the  tragedy. 

Another  way  in  which  Seneca  departed  from  the  Greek  concept 
of  the  tragic  hero  is  in  the  hero's  relationship  with  the  chorus. 
The  Greek  chorus  is  retained  in  Seneca  but  modified  in  purpose 
and  form.   Its  function  becomes  that  of  merely  moralizing  on  the 
action  and  predicting  the  outcome. 5   It  no  longer  provides  a 
norm  against  which  the  tragic  hero  may  be  contrasted  and  ,  finally, 
in  some  of  Seneca's  tragedies  the  chorus  dwindles  to  merely  a 
single  ghost. ^  There  is  no  longer  any  iner-action  between  the 
two  which  increases  the  hero's  reliance  on  himself  for  discerning 
what  the  norm  should  be. 

Seneca  also  sets  the  precedent  for  the  villanous  tragic 
hero.'''  For  Aristotle  it  was  necessary  that  the  tragic  hero  be 
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a  good  nan  in  order  to  create  pity  and  fear  for  him  when  he  is 
powerless  to  stop  the  good  within  him  from  being  obliterated  by 
a  course  set  for  him  by  cruel  Pate,   Because  Seneca  sees  the 
hero's  tragedy  as  being  entirely  of  his  own   doing,  the  hero 
can  be  a  villain  who  loses  all  of  his  advantages  because  of  the 
single  motive  of  villainy  which  may  be  so  excessive  in  his  nature 
that  it  is  uncontrollable.   He  may  be  seen  as  the  tragic  victim 
of  his  own  nature.   This  view  of  Seneca's  provides  the  concept 
of  the  tragic  hero  with  the  possibility  of  not  one  type  of  tragic 
hero  but  two—the  good  and  the  villainous. 

Along  with  this,  Seneca  greatly  departs  from  Aristotle  in 
his  use  of  violent  actions  which  produce  disgust  not  pity  and  fear. 

According  to  Cunliffe,  Seneca  is  not  concerned  with  the  develop- 
ment of  plot  and  character  but  relies  on  amplified  horror  vrtiich 
produces  disgust, u   Coupled  with  this  amplified  horor  is  the 
demonstration  of  violent  action  upon  the  stage  and  a  preoccu- 
pation with  magic  and  death. 9  The  implication  of  this  use  of 
excessive  violence  for  the  tragic  hero  is  th  t  his  situation 
fails  to  produce  the  proper  cathartic  response  which  is  a  pur- 
gation of  the  emotions  of  pity  and  fear.   All  of  this  sensational 
violence  and  spectacle  does  serve  to  arouse  excitement  but  not 
the  proper  cathartic  response.   Without  catharsis  there  can  be 
no  tragedy  sjid,  therefore,  no  tragic  horo. 

Another  technique  which  Seneca  uses  to  heighten  the  emotional 
effect  of  his  tragedy  is  his  use  of  elaborate  and  bombastic 
language.   According  to  Cunliffe  "...the  tragedies  of  Seneca 
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are  filled  up  with  elaborate  discripticns,  sententious  dialogues, 
and  reflective  diatribes.  "•'-0  The  reflective  passages  are  highly 
finished  in  form  and  very  philosophical.   Stichomythia  or  one 
line  alternating  speeches  in  dialogue  are  full  of  moral  maxims  and 
commonplaces  of  philosophyHwhich  give  the  language  a  character- 
istically didactic  tone.   All  of  this  long-winded  moralistic  lan- 
guage tends  to  make  the  tragic  hero  seem  too  good  to  be  true. 
This  is  something  which  Aristotle  would  have  avoided  in  his 
tragic  hero  at  all  costs.   Not  only  does  it  sap  the  strength 
of  the  tragic  hero's  character  but  it  detracts  from  his  tragic 
action  as  well  by  long  static  pauses  in  which  these  elaborate 
speeches  are  delivered.   Unfortunately  the   requirement  of  ela- 
borate speech  became  part  of  the  concept  of  the  tragic  Xerc  due 
to  Seneca's  influence  and  remained  influential  in  the  develop- 
ment of  other  concepts  of  the  tragic  hero. 

Finally  the  Stoicism  found  in  Seneca's  tragedies  developed 
a  conception  of  the  situation  of  the  tragic  hero  with  the  con- 
stant theme  of  "the  uncertain  stay  of  worldly  power#"^2  The 
absolute, hopeless  fatalism  of  stoicism  leads  to  another  concept 
important  to  the  tragic  hero,  the  notion  that  tragedy  should 
terminate  in  death.  -^  This  is  not  the  case  in  Greek  tragedy 
as  pointed  out  earlier,  but  becomes  a  fairly  standard  requirement 
for  the  later  development  of  concepts  of  the  tragic  hero.   Prom 
this  Stoic  philosophy  comes  also  the  conception  of  the  folly  of 
all  ambitious  effort  and  the  revenge  theme.   The  universal  fa- 
talism of  Stoic  philosophy  makes  it  possible  to  see  the  folly  of 
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trying  to  gain  power  which  is  inevitably  taken  away  and  justifies 
the  use  of  revenge  ks  a  motive  for  acticn  in  the  individual. 
The  first  of  these  makes  tragic  the  courageous  strug  le  of  the 
tragic  hero  for  power  which  is  hopelessly  uncertain  and  the  second 
provides  a  new  motive,  revenge,  to  make  plausible  particular 
courses  of  tragic  action.   All  of  these  Stoic  elements  make  a 
heavy  influence  on  Seneca's  concept  of  the  tragic  hero. 

All  of  the  elements  which  make  Seneca's  concept  of  tragedy 
and  of  the  tragic  hero  different  from  that  of  Aristotle-   provide 
for  some  ambiguity  in  the  over-all  Classical  concept  of  the  tra- 
gic hero.   There  is,  however,  still  a  basic  unity  in  the  need 
to  ennoble  the  tragic  hero  through  social  rank  and  to  be  involved 
in  action  which  is  presented  to   the  audience  through  the  drsjna. 
Although  tliere  is  still  more  unity  than  disunity  between  these 
Classical  concepts,  the  fragmentation  of  the  concept  of  tragedy 
and  the  tragic  hero  is  bound  to  become  more  widespread  as  it 
develops. 

r 

Medieval  Inf luenc e s -Thought  and  Theory 

As  the  development  of  tragedy  progressed,  Medieval  influences 
combined  with  the  mainstream  of  Classical  tradition  in  the 
shaping  of  subsequent  concepts  of  the  tragic  hero.   During  the 
Middle  Ages  ideas  about  tragedy  developed  which  were  quite  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  Aristotle.   The  greatest  difference  between 
the  Classical  and  Medieval  views  of  tragedy  lay  in  the  fact 
to  the  medieval  mind  tragedy  meant  a  narrative  not  a  drama.   It 
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completely  lost  its  connection  with  the  stage  and  was  applied 
to  non- dramatic  writers  like  Horace,  Perseus,  and  Juvenal.   For 
the  Ancients  (Aristotle)  tragedy  meant  serious  drama  but  for 
medieval  man  it  Was  simply  a  story  with  an  unhappy  ending. ^ 
This  is  important  to  the  development  of  the  concept  of  the  tragic 
hero  because  the  Medieval  concept  is  developed  in  terms  of  a 
narrative  line  not  a  dramatic  action.   It  was  through  story 
not  drama  that  the  concept  of  the  tragic  hero  was  kept  alive. 

Another  concept  which  was  developed  in  medieval  thought  that 
was  important  for  the  tragic  hero  was  the  tragic  fact.   This  tragic 
fact  involved  "a  total  reversal  of  fortune,  coming  unawares 
upon  a  man  who  'stood  in  high  degree,'  happy  and  apparently  se- 
cure."  This  total  reversal  evoked  pity  and  fear  by  making  men 

p 
seem  blind  and  heopless  under  the  power  of  Fortune.    This  is 

related  to  the  origin  of  the  Wheel  of  Fortune,  which  raised  a 

man  to  high  position  and  prosperity  only  to  throw  him  down. 

Like  the  Greeks  the  medieval  grammarians  saw  man  as  a  victim  of 

forces  outside  himself  although  it  was  no  longer  the  gods  but 

Fortune  which  determined  his  course. 

In  the  Classical  theory  of  tragedy  a  gre  t  deal  of  emphasis 

is  placed  on  the  unity  of  time  and  place.   For  medieval  man  there 

were  two  kinds  of  time  and  place — eternal  and  temporal.   The 

eternal  was  made  up  of  God,  the  Devil, and  man's  immortal  soul, 

while  the  temporal  dealt  with  earthly  life,  the  short  interlude 

before  salvation  or  damnation  in  eternity.   Because  the  greatest 

stress  was  laid  on  the  eternal,  earthly  time  and  place  were 


' 
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relatively  unimportant.   Man's  time  and  place  on  earth  were  of 
little  importance  to  the  medieval  concept  of  tragedy  because 
what  mattered  was  where  man  stood  in  eternal  time,  either  forever 
in  Heaven  or  Hell.   It  i^as  for  this  reason  that  subsequent  play- 
wrights were  able  to  take  great  liberties  with  time  and  place 
outside  the  unities. 3 

Finally,  unlike  Aristotle,  medieval  grammarians  had  no  con- 
cern with  the  nature  of  tragic  feeling  or  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  evoked  or  with  the  irony  in  events  which  arouse  wonder. ^4- 
It  was  of  no  concern  to  narrative  as  it  had  been  to  drama.   By 
leaving  such  things  undefined  the  medieval  men  kept  the  concept 
of  the  tragic  hero  open  to  future  growth  and  development.   Although 
such  a  lack  of  definition  made  the  formulation  of  the  tragic 
hero  in  subsequent  drama  more  difficult,  it  allowed  the  play- 
wi  ights  great  freedom  in  developing  an  individual  concept  of  the 
tragic  hero. 

Although  there  was  little  theory  actually  written  during 
the  Middle"  Ages  ,there  are  a  few  ideas  about  >lo1 
which  can  be  found  in  the  /ritings  of  two  medieval  grammarians, 
Diomedes  and  Evanthius,  wiich  relate  to  the  tragic  hero.   Both 
of  these  men  see  heroic  fortune  changed  to  adversity  as  the  basic 
i lot  of  tragedy.   Evanthius  further  qualifies  this  by  stating 
that  tragic  plot  is  often  based  on  history  while  comic   lot  is 
feigned.   Because  of  this  rule  in  Evantius,  the  tragedy  of  am- 
bition or  power  was  based  on  history,  real  or  imagined.-'   These 
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ideas  on  plot  poiaat  the  way  to  motivating  the  hero  to  tragic 
action  through  ambitious  desire  and  see   the  fortune  he  gains 
through  this  ambitious  struggle  as  soon  reversed  ,crei  ting  tragedy. 

In  their  ideas  about  character  the  medieval  grammarians 
were  very  close  to  the  Greeks.   Diomedes  insisted  that  tragic 
characters  be  leaders,  heroes,  and  kings, °  Donatus,  like 
Aristotle,  saw  social  distinction  as  a  necessity  in  tragic  charac- 
ter but  weist  beyond  him  in  seeing  this  as  necessary  for  verisi- 
militude not  just  for  tragic  effect. 7   In  essence  the  tragic  hero 
had  to  be  a  man  of  rank  in  order  to  make  his  heroic  action  be- 
lievable.  For  the  medieval  man,  pox-ier  and  authority  rested  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  nobles,  while  the  vast  majority  of  men  were 
poor  and  humble  men  who  had  to  spend  all  of  their  time  scratching 
out  a  living  with  no  time  or  opportunity  for  heroically  tragic 
action.   It  was  the  strict  medieval  social  stratification  with 
its  defined  expectations  of  action  depending  upon  social  rank 
that  made  it  necessary  for  the  tragic  hero  to  be  a  states  -man, 
a  war  hero,  or  a  king. 
Medieval  Influences -Literary  and  Pre mat ic  practice 

Because  theory  and  thought  is  only  the  beginning  of  the 
development  of  a  concept  of  the  tragic  hero  it  is  necessary  to 
look  at  the  practical  application  of  these  ideas.   Literary  and 
dramatic  practices  of  the  period  include  the  literature  of  the 
fall  of  princes  and  the  Vheel  of  fortune  and  the  dramatic  prac- 
tices of  the  morality  play,  the  mystery  play, and  the  cycles. 
It  is  through  these  forms  that  much  of  the  medieval  thought 
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is  translated  into  practice. 

One  medieval  idea,  contempt  of  the  world,  which  was  based 
in  asceticism  became  part  of  the  medieval  tragic  narrative  in 
stories  concerning  the  fall  of  princes  from  high  estates  to  misery 
and  death. ^   In  De  Casibus  or  fall  of  princes  tragedy  the  excessive 
ambition  of  the  hero  for  rank  and  wealth  is  the  basis  for  his 

tc 

tragic  fall.   According  Kadeleine  Doran  in  her  book,  Endeavors 

A  ■■  ■'■■         ■ 

of  Art,  "The  central  irony  in  De  Casibus  tragedy  is  the  dispro- 
portion between  the  price  man  sets  on  worldly  power  and  its  actual 
worth."2  This  ambition  for  power  was  seen  as  godlike  but  dangerous 
for  at  any  moment  a  man  could  fall  from  power  due  to  the  instabi- 
lity of  worldly  affairs.^   This  concept  descended  from  Stoic 
pessimism  in  the  late  Roman  world  and  was  incorporated  by  writers 
such  as  Boccaccio  in  the  fall  of  princes  literature  like  his 
Mirror  for  Magistrates. 

In  creating  a  De  Casibus  narrative,  not  only  was  the  in- 
stability of  fortune  a  factor  in  the  fall,  but  retribution  for 
sin  freely  willed  was  equally    important.  *4-  The  hero,  there- 
fore, had  to  be  a  great  public  ms_n  who  freely  wills  the  action 
which  brings  about  his  fall.   This  fall  or  ruin  means  death 
in  De  Casibus  tragedy  as  required  by  the  Medieval  concept  of  the 
nature  of  tragedy.  According  to  Doran,  "It  is  both  the  wages  of 
sin,  and  the  gruesome  physical  evidence  of  corruption  and  insta- 
bility of  mundane  things,  on  which  most  men  are  foolish  enough 
to  pin  their  hopes. "5  Death  is  the  one  way  of  driving  home  to 
great  men, as  tragic  heroes,  their  common  end  with  all  men  and 
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combines  the  results  of  sin  with  the  changes  of  fortune. 

The  role  of  fortune  in  this  type  of  tragedy  is  based  en  a 

concept  of  medieval  thought  called  the  Wheel  of  Fortune.   This 

concept  stated  that  the  change  of  Fortune  from  good  to  bad  was 

one  continuous  cycle  or  wheel  which  would  raise  a  man  up  only 

to  cast  him  down  and  raise  him  again.   This  concept  basically 

states  that  what  goes  up  must  ccme  down  and  sees  the  tragic  hero 

as  hopelessly  caught  in  the  inevitable  movement.   Because  of  the 

absolute  extremity  of  this  concept,  De  Casibus  tragedy  upon  which 

it  is  based  dismisses  Aristotle's  degrees  of  good  and  bad  for 

absolute  good  and  bad.    Through  this  concept  of  the        rise 

and  fall  of  ewer,  the  Wheel  of  Fortune  in  De  Casibus  tragic 

narrative  makes  it  ideal  for  examing  ambition  and  its  consequences? 

fl 

for  the  tragic  hero. 

Along  with  the  literature  of  the  fall  of  princes  and  the 
Wheel  of  Fortune,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  dramatic  prac- 
tices of  the  Middle  Agc-s  since  subsequent  tragedy  is  not  only 
derived  from  literary  traditicn  but  from  dr  matic  tradition  as 
well.   The  dramatic  tradition  of  the  Middle  Ages  all  began  in  the 
Chlirch  :ith  the  dramatization  of  various  aspects  of  ritual  and 
scripture.   From  this  beginning  dramatic  tradition  developed 
into  three  types  of  plays,  the  morality,  the  mystery,  and  the 
cycle. 

Frcm  the  tradition  of  the  morality   lays   comes  the  idea 
that  man  is  subject  to  the  forces  of  evil, and  this  occurs  through 
the  passions.    The  conflict  in  the  morality  bot  ,<een  virtue  and 
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vice  was  seen  as  absolutely  black  and  white  and  was  dramatized 

t>y  type  chatacters  who  represented  either  one  virtue  or  one  vice." 
Finally,  in  order  to  give  more  strength  and  vitality  to  characters 

of  abstract  virtues  or  vices,  the  playwrights  began  to  depict 
social  and  moral  types  to  make  the  abstract  concepts  more  realis- 
tic and  contemporary.    This  use  of  type  character  to  embody 
an  abstract  concept  became  valuable  in  subsequent  tragic  drama 
for  externalizing  an  internal  condition  of  the  tragic  hero.   3y 
combines  this  with  soliloquies  and  asides,  the  playwright 
could  exhibit  motivation."   Because  of  these  potentially  tragic 
elements  the  mortality  play  is  important  to  the  concept  of  the 
tragic  hero. 

The  mysteries  which  portrayed  saints'  lives  and  scriptural 
stories  made  one  important  contribution  to  the  development  of 
tragedy  in  the  Renaissance.   Due  to  the  audience  demand  for 
lively  action  upon  the  stage  the  playwrights  of  the  mysteries 
included  comic  scenes  along  with  the  serious  story.  ^  A  c:mic 
view  of  life  was  possible  within  the  serious  context  of  the  drama 
because  of  God's  victory  over  despair  and  sorrow  in  thp  Christian 
scheme.   This  mixture  of  comic  relief  in  the  mystery  plays  deve- 
loped an  attitude  favorable  to  the  mixture  of  comedy  with  tragedy 
which  characterized  subsequent  tragic  drama.  ^  This  is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  mixed  view  of  life  which  is    important  to  the 
later  development  of  the  concept  of  the  tragic  hero. 

The  cycles  made  several  contributions  to  the  development 
of  tragedy.   They  consist  of  a  series  of  plays  concerning  stories 
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of  various  parts  of  the  church  year  and  were  presented  on  wagons 
which  toured  the  town,  each  stopping  at  various  locations  in  order 
to  present  its  particular  play.   Because  of  the  nature  of  the 
cycle  it  encompassed  a  wide  variety  of  tines  and  places  which 
developed  a  favorable  audience  attitude  i%Thich  allowed  for  the 
liberties  taken  by  Renaissance  playwrights  with  time  and  place. ■L4- 
The  subjects  of  the  plays  dealt  with  man's  role  in  eternal  rather 
than  earthly  time  which  was  reenforced  by  the  lack  of  these  unities 
in  the  cycle.   Besides  this  most  important  contribution  to  Renais- 
sance drama  the  cycles  developed  in  the  audience  a  taste  for 
strong  and  simple  realism,  encouraged  a  revival  of  past  stories 
in  terras  of  the  present,  accounted  for  the  lack  of  attempt  on  the 
part  of  playwrights  to  get  historic  accuracy, and  developed  a 
demand  for  sincerity  in  the  creation  of  dramas. -^   The  demand 
by  the  medieval  audience  for  realism  is  a  demand  for  the  tr 
o  i crtray  a  story  with  details  of  dress  and  language 
which  gives  an  immediacy  to  the  action.   It  was  much  more  neces- 
sary than  ever  before  to  make  action  and  particularly  tragic 
action  a  present  action  to  increase  its  credibility.   Since  cre- 
dibility, is  important  for  the  tragic  hero  to  be  able  to  evoke 
the  proper  emotions  of  pity  and  fear  this  development  in  audience 
sensibility  is  of  great  importance  to  the  concept  of  the  tragic 
hero. 

It  is  the  Medieval  thought,  theory,  literary  practice  and  dramatic 
practice  which  provides  a  native  basis  for  the  development  of  the 
concept  of  the  tragic  hero  in  English  Literature.   Beginning 
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with  the  Renaissance  in  which  an  interest  in  iramatic  literature 
began  to  thrive  and  flourish  in  England  the  Classical  concepts 
of  tragedy  and  the  tragic  hero  were  combined  with  the  native 
tradition.   The  development  of  the  Renaissance  concept  of  the 
tragic  hero  went  further  than  its  sources,  however,  and  became 
something  unique  within  itself. 
The  Renaissance  Concept  of  the  Tragic  Hero 

The  key  to  the  Renaisoance  concept  of  the  tragic  hero  lies 
in  the  motives  of  the  heroes  of  tragic  drama  during  this  period. 
Prom  the  influence  of  medieval  drama  come  ideas,  like  the  'Wheel 
of  Fortune  and  the  fall  from  high  to  loxv  ositicn,  which  see 
man  as  motivated  by  external  forces  which  he  cannot  control. 
During  the  Renaissance  a  contrary  idea  developed  in  humanistic 
philosophy  concerning  the  ability  of  man  to  shape  his  own  life 
and  the  world.   This  ability  which  man  possessed  led  him  to  strive 
for  gre  tness  and  the  fulfilling  of  a  seemingly  illimitable 
potentiality.   By  combining  this  striving  with  a  fall  from  the 
highest  point  which  man's  potential  is  allowed  to  re- ch,  the 
tragic  fall  is  moire  poignant.   Man  in  the  Renaissance  was  no 
longer  seen  as  strictly  a  pawn  of  Pate,  but  in  some  cases  he 
was  also  a  victim  of  his  own  interior  drives  or  even  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two. 

This  development  of  exterior  and  interior  motivation  took 
place  slowly  through  the  Renaissance.   In  some  of  the  drama, 
especially  the  early  drama,  there  is  little  interior  motivation, 
but  as  the  playwrights  become  more  sophisticated  in  their 
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writing  the  tragic  hero's  motivation  becomes  less  a  case  of  simple 
Pate  and  more  a  case  of  the  combination  of  exterior  as  well  as 
interior  motivation. 

Along  with  this  development  In  the  complexity  of  motiva- 
tion came  the  development  of  the  individual  rather  than  the 
typical  character.   The  theory  which  developed  during  the  Middle 
Ages  tended  to  expect  the  type  character  due  to  the  rules  of 
decorum,  rhetorical  training, and  Classical  models. 1  The  Renais- 
sance playwrights,  however,  did  not  strictly  apply  the  rules 
drawn  from  these  sources;  and,  as  the  tragedy  developed  through 
this  period,  the  hero  became  less  typical  and  more  individual 
in  his  characterization. 

The  beginning  of  this  development  in  the  tragic  hero  can 
be  dated  from  the  year  1587  at  which  time  Thomas  Kyd  wrote 
The  Spanish  Tragedy.  This  was  the  first  popular  play  produced  in 
England  which  had  much  real  literary  value.   There  had  been  some 
academic  drama  before  this, born  of  the  rediscov  ry  of  classical 
literature,  but  there  dramas  were  for  select  groups,  not  the 
general  public.   The  popular  drama  up  to  this  time  was  not  of  a 
very  serious  nature.   With  the  production  of  The  Spainsh  Tragedy 
the  academic,  ie.  the  Classical,  and  the  popular,  ie.  the  Medieval, 
elements  combined  for  a  successful  public  performance  and  an 
equally  successful  piece  of  serious  writing. 

Kyd»s  conception  of  the  tragic  hero  is  important  because, 
even  this  early  in  the  Renaissance,  the  character  of  the  tragic 
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hero  is  more  than  just  a  type.   Hieronimo,  the  tragic  hero  of  the 
play,  is  a  member  of  the  Spanish  nobility.   He  is  not,  however, 
a  king  but  merely  a  marshal  in  the  Spanish  count.   This  is  quite 
different  from  the  Classical  hero  who  is  usually  a  king  or  at 
least  a  member  of  some  royal  family.   His  rise  in  fortune  is 
not  a  rise  in  social  position  but  in  the  favor  of  the  king  for  the 
valor  of  hisjscn,  Horatio.   He  does  not  even  appear  to  be  a  main 
character  in  Act  I  as  all  the  action  center^  around  the  capture 
of  Balthazar,  the  Portingale  prince,  by  Horatio  and  Lorenzo,  the 
Spanish  king's  son.   Altogether,  Hieronimo  seems  to  be  quite  a 
unlikely  tragic  hero,  at  least  in  classical  terms. 

In  Act  I  the  first  signs  of  trouble  for  Hiercnir-o  occur  at 
the  dividing  of  the  spoils  of  war  in  scene  ii  when  Lorenzo  and 
Horatio  both  claim  the  eapture  of  Balthazar.   Balthazar   himself 
sets  up  the  beginning  of  the  tragedy  by  claiming  the  friendship 
of  Lorenzo  and  showing  his  antagonism  toward  Horatio,   In  scene 
iii  a  second  point  of  conflict  between  Balthazar  and  Horatio  is 
established  in  that  they  both  love  Bel-imperia,  the  Spainsh 
king's  niece.   The  vehicle  for  tragic  action,  revenge,  is  begun 
in  her  desire  to  avenge  the  death  of  her  lover,  Andrea,  whom 
Balthazar  has  killed.   By  showing  favor  to  Horatio,  Bel-imperia 
begins  a  chain  of  -cts  of  revenge  which  will  be  picked  up  by 
Hieronimo  and  carried  to  completion.   Kyd  even  ends  the  Act  with  -tw 
personified  figure  of  Revenge,  a  morality  play  character,  who 
declares  he  will  turn  all  of  this  success  to  grief.   It  appears 
by  this  declaration  that  Revenge  has  s^me  manipulating  power 
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which,  will  drive  the  tragic  hero  forward  into  tragic  action. 

In  Act  II,  Hieronimo  finally  comes  to  the  fore  as  his  son, 
Horatio,  is  caught  by  Lorenzo  and  Balthazar  in  a  tryst  with 
3el-imperia  and  is  hanged  in  his  father's  arbor  by  the  two  vil- 
lains.  Brought  out  to  the  arbor  by  cries  for  help,  Hieronimo 
discovers  Horatio's  body.   He  is  rendered  sympathetically  human 
in  his  lack  of  understanding  as  to  why  and  how  such  a  deed 
occurred.   He  questions  the  justice  of  the  universe  in  allov^ing 
this  to  happen  when  he  says: 

0  Heavens,  why  made  you  night  to  cover  sin? 
By  Day  this  deed  of  darkeness  had  not  been. 
0  earth,  why  didst  thou  not  in  time  devour 
The  vile  profaner  of  this  sacred  bower? 2 

In  his  despair  over  the  justice  of  the  universe  Hi«v-ot\>r».o  tells  his 

wife,  "To  know  the  author  were  some  case  of  grief. /For  in  revenge 

my  heart  would  find  relief" (II,  iv,  102-103).   Because  his  faith 

in  the  justice  of  the  world  has  been  shaken,  Hieronimo  lets  all 

of  his  actions  be  motivated  not  by  justice  but  by  revenge. 

At  this  point  in  the  analysis  of  Hieronimo  it  is  necessary 

to  note  that  just  after  this  speech  an  addition  was  made  to  the 

1602  text  of  the  play  in  which  BierW'^c  goes  temporarily  mad  and 

will  not  recognize  the  dead  body  as  his  son.   This  and  the  other 

additions  to  the  :ext  in  1602  are  not  thought  to  be  Kyd's  but, 

according  to  Robert  Heilman's  note  they  were  added  by  Ben  Jonson. 3 

The  original  text  at  this  point  shows  only  grief  and  the  desire 

for  revenge,  not  madness,  in  Hieronimo 's  language  and  behavior. 

This  madness  seems  to  be  added  for  a  sensational  effect  rather 

than  a  tragic  one  which  is  cart  of  the  problem  of  writing  for 
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a  general  audience.   With  taste  running  from  intellectual  to 
vulgar,  it  was  necessry  to  provide  loud  violent  action  to  keep 
the  attention  of  all  in  the  Renaissance, theatre.   It  is  not  until 
Act  III,  scene  xii  in  the  original  that  Hieronimo  begins  to  show 
signs  of  madness.   It  is  only  after  he  has  confirmed  knowledge 
that  Lorenzo  and  Balthazar  are  responsible  for  Horatio's  murder 
that  Horatio  goes  mad.   Even  in  this  madness  his  scenes  of  irra- 
tional passion  are  fewer  than  in  the  additions.   Madness  in  the 
original  text  seems  quite  rational  and  calculating  as  in  Act  III, 
scene  xii  in  which  Hieronimo  decides  to  act  as  if  he  is  ignorant 
of  the  knowledge  of  who  murdered  Horatio  and  bide  his  time,  "Till 
to  revenge  thou  know  when,  where  and  how'.' (line  205).   It  is 
necessary,  however,  to  under stand  that  the  Renaissance  audience 
viewed  such  acti  n  as  passion  out  of  control  which  is  the  moti- 
vation for  the  act  of  revenge. M-  What  modern  men  view  as  abnormal 
psychology,  Renaissance  men  viewed  as  motivation  according  to 
decorum.   Kyd's  use  of  madness  was  not  me  nt  for  sensational 
effect  but  for  plausible  motivation  in  the  act  of  revenge. 

At  the  end  of  the  play,  Hieronimo  gets  his  revenge  during 
a  play  he  has  written  in  which  Balthazar,  Lorenzo,  and  Bel-imperia 
act  out  a  scene  of  treachery  like  the  killing  of  Horatio.   Hiero- 
nimo kills  Lorenzo,  avenging  Horatio,  while  Bel-imperia  kills 
Balthazar,  avenging  Horatio  and  Andrea,  and  then  kills  herself. 
All  of  this  killing  goes  to  extreme  as  Hieronimo  kills  the  in- 
nocent Duke  of  Castile  and  himself.   The  play  ends  with  the 
ghost  of  Don  Andrea,  a  Senecan  element,  and  Revenge  consigning 
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the  dead  characters  to  places  in  hell  according  to  the  blackness 
of  their  deeds.   Hieronimo' s  deed  is  not  virtuous  according  to 
Elizabethan  moral  philosophy  and  his  consignment  to  Hell,  althougl 
under  no  severe  torture  like  that  waiting  for  Lorenzo  and  Bal- 
thazar, is  in  keeping  i-fith  the  idea  that  revenge  belongs  only 
to  God. 5 

It  is  apparent  that  Kyd  subscribed  to  the  idea  that  tragedy 
consisted  merely  of  a  fall  from  good  fortune  to  ruin  and  death 
which  was  the  common  early  Renaissance  conception  of  tragedy. 
Hieronimo  comes  to  no   great  knowledge  of  himself  and  his  faults 
as  would  a  classical  tragic  hero  like  Oedious.   His  motivation 
in  his  actions  has  been  entirely  singular  as  in  Seneca,  the 
madness  of  revenge.   This  shows  some  lack  of  complexity  of  ch  - 
racter.   Along  with  this  lack  of  complexity,  there  is  a  strong 
sense  of  motivation  from  external  rather  than  internal  forces, 
as  depicted  by  the  role  of  Revenge  who  is  not  an  expressionistic 
character  but  a  manipulator  of  destiny.   Thomas  Kyd's  tragic 
hero,  Hieronimo,  is  a  beginning  for  elements  of  motivation  and 
complexity  which  are  further  developed  and  added  to  by  succeeding 
playwrights  like  Christopher  Marlowe. 

Christopher  Marlowe's  tragic  hero,  Dr.  Paustus,  is  a  further 
step  in  the  development  of  the  Renaissonce  concept  of  the  tragic 
hero.   Karl  owe  •  s  early  hero,  Tamburlaine,  is  much  like  Hieror.imo 
in  his  singular  motivation,  desire  for  power,  and  his  family 
problems,  but  Faustus,  Marlowe's  late  tragic  hero,  is  far  more 
sophisticated.   Paustus,  like  Hieronimo  is  motiv  ted.  by  a  single 
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desire,  his  desire  for  knowledge  beyond  the  limits  of  normal  hu- 
man achievement.   His  reactions  to  the  ensuing  situation,  however, 
show  that  Marlowe  was  more  sensitive  than  Kyd  to  the  workings  of 
the  human  psychology.   Because  of  this  greater  psychological 
understanding  Paustus  is  a  more  com  lex  character. 

Unlike  Hieronimo  who  is  driven  to  ruin  by  external  mani- 
pulators, Paustus  freely  invites  his  tragic  ruin. 
His  desire  for  knowlege  beyond  the  bounds  of  mortal  men  is  con- 
ceived not  by  some  external  force  but  by  Paustus'  own  ambition. 
He  has  mastered  philosophy*  physic,  law,  and  divinity  but  his 
potential  for  knowlege  is  yet  unfulfilled  by  the  limits  of  mor- 
tality; as  he  says  in  /ct  I,  scene  i,  "Yet  art  thou  still  but 
Paustus  and  a  man."°  Only  magic  seems  to  provide  the  possibility 
of  becoming  more  than  man;  as  Paustus  says: 

But  his  dominion  that  exceeds  in  this (magic) 
Stretcheth  as  far  as  doth  the  mind  of  man. 
A  sound  magician  is  a  demi-god. 
Here,  try  thy  brains  to  get  a  deity. 

(I,  i,.  61-61].) 

In  this  conception  of  the  greatness  of  man's  potential,  Paustus 
is  a  Renaissance  i::an.   His  tragic  grandeur  is  created  ty  his 
belief  in  the  illimitable  payers  of  man  not  by  his  social  posi- 
tion, as  he  was  born  "of  parents  of  base  stock',!  (Prologue,  linell). 
In  order  to  gain  the  knowledge  of  magic,  achieve  his  vision  of 
grandeur,  and  fulfill  his  potential,  paustus,  of  his  own  free 
will,  sells  his  soul  to  the  devil.  Even   the  devil's  agent, 
Mephistophilis,  warns  him  away  frcm  this  action  in  Act  I,  scene,  iii, 
lines  Gl-82,  "0  Faustus,  leave  these  frivolous  demands/  Which 
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strike  terror  to  my  fainting  soul."   Faustus  is  in  no  way  mani- 
pulated by  the  devil  against  his  will  but  signs  his  soul  away 
by  his  own  desire. 

In  order  to  show  the  tragedy  of  Faustus'  illusions  of  per  - 
sonal  grandeur,  Marlowe  contrasts  the  serious  scene  with  Mephisto- 

Llia  in  Act  I,  scene  ii,  with  the  oomie  scene,  Act  I,  scene  iv, 
in  which  Faustus'  assistant,  Wagner,  also  conjures  up  devils. 
This  use  of  comedy  to  emphasize  tragedy  is  a  new  addition  from 
the  Renaissance  period  to  the  ccmposvtion  of  tragedy.   Aristotle 
ifould  have  been  horrified  by  the  mixture  of  these  disparate  ele- 
ments but  in  this  play  such  a  mixture  is  very  effective.   Faustus 
has  sold  his  soul  to  the  devil  for  the  knowledge  of  magic; bub 
Wagner  in  talking  about  a  poverty-stricken  clown  points  out  that, 
"I  know  the  villain  is  out  of  service,  and  so  hungry  that  I  know 
he  would  give  his  soul  to  the  devil  for  a  shoulder  of  mutton, 
though  it  were  blood-raw" (I,  iv,  6-8).   It  takes  no  grand  moti- 
vations to  do  what  Faustus  has  done  because  any  man  can  do  the 
same  simply  to  survive.   Marlowe  has  used  comedy  to  under-cut 
the  action  of  the  tragic  hero  and  sets  a  precedent  for  this 
mixture  later  found  within  the  tragic  hero,  himself. 

As  Faustus  begins  his  studies  he  has  grand  plans  for  using 
his  knowledge  to  benefit  mankind, like  protecting  Germany  with 
a  brass  wall  and  improving  the  life  of  the  students.   By  the  end 
of  the  play  none  of  these  grand  plana  have  been  instituted  and 
Faustus  is  seen  using  his  magic  for  cruel  practical  jokes  and 
sitting  room  magic  shows.   Faustus  is  blind  to  this  reality, 
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but  the  audience  is  not. 

Paustus  does,  however,  periodically  realize  that  there  are 
limits  to  this  devil-knowledge  as  ;hen  he  is  told  that  he  cannot 
marry  because  marriage  is  sanctified  by  God  or  when  he  is  told 
that  he  cannot  learn  who  created  the  world  because  knowledge  of 
God's  works  are  forbidden  to  the  devil  and  the  damned.   At  this 
point  two  angels  enter,  a  Good  Angel  and  a  Bad  Angel,  to  repre- 
sent Paustus'  conscience  in  conlict.   Unlike  Revenge  in  Kyd's 
play,  these  angels,  also  derived  from  the  morality,  are  not 
external  manipulators  but  expressions  of  the  internal  conflict 
between  good  and  evil  within  Faustus '  mind.   The  Good  Angel 
argues  for  the  ever-present  hope  of  salvation  to  the  repentent 
sinner  while  the  Bad  Angel  argues  that  such  mercy  on  God's  part 
is  impossible  and  that  Paustus  is  irrevocably  damned.   Time  after 
time  Paustus  freely  rejects  God's  mercy  and  Christ's  redemption. 
Without  the  hope  of  salv  tion  only  earthly  delights  keep  Paustus 
from  committing  suicide. 

Paustus'  final  rise  to  tr  gic  height  comes  at  the  end  of  the 
play  when  he  comes  to  the  full  realization  of  what  he  has  done. 
Unlike  Kieronimo  who  dies  blind  to  his  obsession  for  revenge, 
Paustus  goes  to  his  death  with  the  full  realization  of  why  he 
must  die.   He  realizes  how  he  has  freely  wasted  his  time  and 
determined  the  tenor  of  his  eternal  life  as  he  says  in  Act  V, 
scene  ii,  "God  forbade  it  indeed,  but  Faustus  hath  done  it. 
For  the  vain  pleasure  of  four  and  twenty  years  hath  Faustus  lost 
eternal  joy  and  felicity'.' (lines  6?.-6i|.) .   As  he  enters  bis  last 
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hour  on  earth, Faustus  wants  to  hide  or  stop  time.   His  magical 
powers  are  no  help  to  him  now.   The  man  who  wanted  to  be  a  demi- 
god  noxtf  wants  to  be  not  just  a  man  but  less  than  a  man.   It  is 
im  ortant  to  sec  that  in  the  Renaissance  conception  of  the  tragic 
hero  there  are  not  only  Units  above  his  humanity  but  limits  be- 
low as  well.   There  is  no  escape  from  man's  humanity  which  is 
part  of  the  tragedy  against  which  the  tragic  hero  struggles  but 
fails  to  win.   As  the  clock  strikes  eleven- thirty  Paustus  cries, 
"Ah,  pythagorus'  metempsychosis,  were  that  true, /This  soul  should 
fly  from  me  and  I  be  changed/Into  some  brutish  beast" (V,  ii,  171- 
173).   By  the  timethe  clock  strikes  mid-night  Paustus  wants  to 
be  less  than  a  beastl  "0  soul,  be  changed  to  little  water-drops,/ 
And  fall  into  the  ocean,  ne'er  be  found" (V,  ii,  182-183).   Faustus* 
tragic  fall  is  complete. 

Paustus'  fall  is  more  than  just  a  fall  and  an  unhappy  ending 
as  is  the  case  in  The  Spanish  Tragedy.   It  is  truly  tragic  in  that 
paustus  has  freely  chosen  his  tragic  course;  not  only  has  he  freely 
chosen  but  he  fully  realizes  Ms  responsibility  for  his  tragic 
fall.   Marlowe's  insight  into  the  psychological  agonies  of  this 

Lization  and  his  crude  but  effective  externalizations  of 
Paustus'  psychological  struggle  preview  the  further  development 
of  the  complex  tragic  hero  and  internal  rather  than  external 
motivation. 

William  Shakespeare,  the  period's  greatest  playwright, 
combines  within  the  development  of  his  own  career  these  develop- 
ments in  complexity  and  internal  motivation  which  raise  the 
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conception  of  the  tragic  hero  as  a  man  who  merely  falls  from 
high  to  low  position  to  a  conception  in  which  the  tragic  hero 
comes  to  a  realization  of  his  responsibility  for  his  fall.   The 
tragic  hero  in  his  early  plays  is  still  controlled  by  external 
forces  but  in  his  later  tragedies  the  hero  becmes  a  victim  of 
forces  or  traits  within  himself. 

In  his  early  play  (1562),  Romeo  and  Juliet,  the  fates  of 
the  tragic  hero  and  heroine  are  pre-detemined.   They  do  not  have 
free-will  in  their  actions  and  are  part  of  a  larger  plan  to  set- 
tle a  feud  between  their  families.   The  Chorus  tells  the  audience 
in  the  Prologue  to  the  play: 

Prom  forth  the  fatal  loins  of  these  two  foes 
A  pair  of  star-crosced  lovers  take  their  life; 

Whose  mis -adventured  piteous  overthrows 

Doth  with  their  death  bury  their  parents'  strife. 7 

The  important  word  here  is  "star-crossed"  indicating 

the  external  motivation  for  all  the  subsequent  action  of  the 

.lay. 

Although  this  play  is  less  sophisticated  in  its  view  cf  tragic 

motivation  than  Marlowe's  Dr.  Faustus,  it  is  much  more  polished 

than  Kyd's  The  Spanish  Tragedy.   There  is  more  delicacy  of  emotion 

expressed  by  the  hero  and  heroine  in  Shakespeare's  play  than  is 

expressed  by  the  hero  in  Kyd's.   This  ccmes  through  most  strikingly 

in  the  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  language.   -"•  speech  like 

Romeo's  declaration  upon  the  nature  of  love  in  Act  I,  ~cene  i: 
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Love  is  a  smoke  raised  with  the  fume  of  sighs; 
Being  purged,  a  fire  sparkling  in  lovers'  eyes; 
Being  vexed,  a  sea  nourished  with  lovers'  tears. 
What  is  it  else?   A  madness  most  discreet, 
A  choking  gall,  and  a  preserving  sweet. 

(187-191) 

shows  a  great  deal  more  sensitivity  by  its  powerful  imagery  to 

degrees  of  emotion  than  the  bombastic  speech  of  grief  by  Hieroni- 

mo  in  Act  III,  scene  ii,  of  The  Spanish  Tragedy: 

0  eyes!   no  eyes,  but  fountains  fraught  with  tears; 
0  life!   no  life,  but  lively  form  of  death; 
0  world!   no  world,  but  mass  of  public  wrongs, 
Confused  and  filled  with  murder  and  misdeeds! 

(lines  I-I4.) 

This  development  of  jsychological  sensitivity  within  such  an 

early  play  is  a  pre-view  of  the  psychological  insight  which  later 

not  only  frees  Shakespeare  to  consider  internal  otivation  but 

to  express  it  in  a  manner  even  more  polished  than  Marlowe's, 

While  the  tragic  characters,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  are  motivated 

at-e. 
ultimately  in  their  actions  by  fate,  they  notAsingular  in  their 

e. 

emotions.   JherAas  Hisrcnimo  was  obsessed  by  revenge  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  any  other  considerations,  the  love  which  Romeo  and  Juliet 
feel  for  each  other  cannot  completely  exclude  the  love  and  loyalty 
each  feels  for  his  or  her  family.   Juliet  expresses  this  con- 
flict beautifully  in  Act  I,  scene  v  when  she  says: 

My  only  love,  sprung  from  my  only  hr-te! 
Too  early  seen  unknown,  and  known  too  1 
Prodigious  birth  of  love   it  is  to  me 
That  I  must  love  a  loathed  enemy. 

(lines  138-lkl) 

Shakespeare  is  developing  a  greater  complexity  of  character 

within  this  play  than  can  be  found  in  The  Spanish  Tragedy  through 
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this  coin  laxity  of  emetic n. 

The  action  of  fate  in  the  tragic  action  of  this  play  is 
conveyed  through  a  series  of  ccincidences  rather  than  direct, 
willed  action.   Romeo  just  happens  to  go  to  the  p~rty  against 
his  will  where  he  sees  and  falls  in  love  with  Juliet.   It  is  just 
coincidence  that  Priar  Lawrence's  letter  never  reaches  Romeo  which 
precipitates  the  final  tragic  action.   It  is  also  coincidence  that 
Juliet  awakens  just  a  few  minutes  too  late  to  prevent  Romeo  from 
drinking  the  poison.   Although  this  play  is  more  tightly  struc- 
tured than  The  Spanish  Trc. gsdy,  it  uses  coincidental  events  "ike 
the  arrival  or  non-arrival  of  a  1-tter  at  a  critical  moment  to 
indie  te  the  workings  of  the  external  forces  which  motivate  the 
tragic  action  of  the  play.   There  is  no  tragic  self-realization 
involved  here  because  the  blame  lies  not  in  the  lovers  but  in 
fate.   The  tragedy  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  found  in  man's  lack  of 
ability  to  win  out  against  external  motivations  beyond  his  con- 
trol. 

In  Shakespeare's  later  plays,  the  use  of  coincidence  becomes 
more  subtle  and  probable  and  the  motivation  of  an  action  by  di- 
rect will  becomes  more  important  in  the  tragic  scheme.   The  de- 
velopment of  complex  characterization  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  is 
combined  with  an  internalization  of  motivation  in  the  later 
tragedies  to  produce  the  most  powerfully  tragic  heroes  found  in 
Renaissance  tragedy.   It  Is  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  four 
great  late  tr  pp.  dies  of  Shake spe are  is  the  greatest  but  the  choice 
King  Lear,  here,  is  based  on  the  fact  that  it  relies  less  on 
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coincidence  than  Othello  and  relies  not  it  all  on  the  super- 
natural as  do  Macbeth  and  Haml e t  for  its  tragic  effect. 

The  tragedy  of  King  Le:r  begins  with  Lear's  own  gord  inten- 
tions.  He  is  getting  old^and  in  ord  r  to  finish  out  his  d&ys  in 
peace  and  insure  the  security  of  the  kingdom  he  intends  to  divide 
it  up  among  his  three  daughters.   Lear's  cone  rn  with  appearances 
is  his  dovmfall  as  he  asks  each  daughter  for  a  statement  of  the 
degree  of  love  they  feel  toward  him.   Gcneril  and  Regan  please 
him  with  their  false,  extravagant  expressions  of  love »and  he 
rewards  them.   When  Cordelia,  however,  speaks  the  true    depth 
of  her  love,  the  deepest  depth  realistically  possible  for  any 
child  to  feel  for  his  parent,  Lear  rejects  her  as  net  loving 
him  at  all.   Through  his  blindness  to  reality,  Lear  rejects  that 
which  he  most  desires,  the  peace  of  his  kingdom  and  the  peace  of 
his  old  age.   This  is  an  act  of  pure  will  on  Lear's  part;  his 
internal  motivation  being  the  wrong  desire  for  extravagant  speech 
rather  than  sincere  action  is  responsible  for  his  final  down  fall. 

In  the  clasical  tradition,  Lear,  the  tragic  hero,  is  a  king  but 

Is 
in  the  Renaissance  tradition  he^not  ruled  by  fate. 

It  is  in  the  secondary  plot  concerning  Gloucester's  mis- 
judgement, like  Lear's,  of  his  children  that  ^e  hear  Shakespeare's 
relatively  modern  concept  of  tragic  motivation  most  clearly 
expressed  by  Edmund: 

This  is  the  excellent  foppery  of  the  world,  that 
when  we  re  sick  in  fortune,  often  the  surfeits  of  oxir  own 
behavior,  v;e  make  guilty  of  our  own  disasters,  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  strs;  as  if  we  were  villains  en  necessity..." 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  play  Lear  se.s  his  misfortune  as  forced 
upon  him  by  nature  and  external  forces  beyond  his  control.   The 
rest  of  the  play  develops  around  Lear's  final  realization  of  his 
responsibility  for  what  has  happened  through  his  blindness  in 
judgement  which  coupled  with  his  freely-willed  action  brings  about 
his  fall. 

During  the  development  of  Leer's  tragic  recognition,  Shake- 
s:e.re's  sensitivity  to  emotion  as  seen  in  Romeo  and  Juliet 
is  brought  into  play  to  express  the  developing  emotional  agony 
which  Lear  feels  as  the  tragic  consequences  of  his  action  be- 
come more  and  more  clear  to  him.   By  the  end  of  -.ct  I  Lear  is 
already  aware  of  his  misjudgement  of  Goneril  and  begins  to  see 
his  world  collapsing  as  he  cries,  "0  let  me  not  be  mad,  not  mad, 
sweet  heaven! /Keep  me  in  temper;  I  would  not  be  mad"(v,  lines 
lj.0-kl).   By  the  end  of  Act  II  both  Goneril  and  Regan  have  rejected 
Lear; and  the  agony  which  increases  Lear's  collapse  into  madness 
is  underlined  in  scene  ii  of  ft.ct  III  by  his  wandering  heedlessly 
in  the  storm.   This  is  Shakespeare  at  his  most  so  histicated 
level  as  he  uses  the  storm  to  symbolically  recreate  the  chaos  of 
Lear's  mind. 

Even  when  Lear  recognizes  his  mistake  with  Cordelia  the 
tragic  action  is  furthered  by  another  motivation  which  Kent  de- 
scribes in  Act  IV,  scene  iii,  as  sAame.   Shakespeare's  insight 
into  the  lack  of  constructive  action  on  Lear's  part  is  expressed 
as  Kent  says: 
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A  sovereign  shame  so  elbovxs  him;  his  own  unkindness, 

That  stripped  her  from  his  benediction,  turned  her 

To  foreign  casualties,  gave  her  dear  rights 

To  his  dog-hearted  daughters — these  things  sting 

His  mind  so  venomously  that  burning  shame 

Detains  him  from  Cordelia. 

(IV,  iii,  lines  k2-ii6) 

Shakesoere  sees  tragedy  in  his  h  ro  as  stemming  not  only  from 
mistakes,  like  those  due  to  Lear's  bed  judgement,  but  from  a 
lack  of  action  in  remedying  those  mistakes  once  they  are  recog- 
nized.  Lear's  tragedy  takes  on  an  even  greater  poignancy  when 
he  comes  in  with  the  dead  Cordelia  in  his  arms  and  says  simply, 
"I  might  have  saved  her;  now  she's  gone  forever'.' ( V,  iii,  line  271). 
His  lack  of  corrective  action  has  killed  her; and  with  this  full 
realization  he  dies. 

In  this  tragedy,  King  Lear,  Shakespeare  has  achieved  the 
ultimate  sophistication  in  the  motivation  of  his  tragic  hero. 
Neither  revenge,  ambition,  nor  fate  motivate  Lear,  but  as  V/illard 
Parnham  says,  "By  his  lack  of  wisdom  and  his  refusal  to  follow 
good  counsel  he  simply  releases  such  forces  in  others  for  the 
destruction  of  his  kingdom. "9  The  motivation  for  this  tragic 
action  is  entirely  internal  and  very  complex.   This  is  what  makes 
King  Lear  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  best,  tragedy  xvritten 
in  the  Renaissance  period* 

Shakespeare's  King  Lear  was  written  and  performed  according 
to  the  "Table  of  the  Canon"  in  Harbage's  edition  of  Shakespe,  re10 
in  1605,  just  two  years  after  the  death  of  ?ueen  Slizabeth. 
In  the  years  following  the  acvssior,  of  James  the  First,  some  changes 
in  the  conceot  of  the  tragic  aero  take  place  as  evidenced  by 
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John  Webster's  The  Duchess  of  Half i .   According  the  Fred  3. 
Millett  in  the  Introduction  to  his  edition  of  The  Duchess  of 
Ma  If  i ,  "...the  tragedy  was  probably  written  in  1612-1613  and 
first  acted  in  I613-I0II1..  u11     The  concept  of  the  tr  gic  hero  or 
heroine  for  John  Webster  is  not  that  of  a  noble  character  who 
achieves  the  realization  of  a  mistaken  internal  motivation  but 
merely  a  char'  cter  who  faces  de  rth  with  courage  and  simply  re- 
fuses to  give  in.12   In  many  ways  the  tragic  hero  is  still  respon- 
sible for  his  tragedyj-'out  he  becomes  much  more  a  helpless  victim 
of  the  cruelty  of  other  people,  thereby  becoming  more  pathetic 
and  less  tragic. 

The  Duchess  of  liaifi  is  an  example  of  the  responsible  but 
helpless  victim  as  she  decides  t-  marry  her  steward,  Antonio, 
despite  the  threats  of  her  brother  who  will  not  let  her  re-m.\rry. 
Of  her  own  free  will  she  makes  this  choice,  but  her  maid,  Cariola, 
questi  ns  the  Wisdom  of  her  action  as  she  says: 

ihether  the  spirit  of  greatness  or  of 

woman 

Reign  most  in  her,  I  knox-J  not;  but  it  show 

A  fearful  madness:   I  owe  her  much  of  pity. 

(I,  ii,  lines  2  I4.-206) 

Even  the  Duchess  recognizes  the  recklesness  of  her  action  from 

the  beginning  and, unlike  the  blind  Lear,  realizes  as  well  the 

ossible  dire  consequences.   She  is  also  oper-  ting  upon  a  purely 

selfish  motivation  in  furthering  the  relationship  with  Antonio 

.e  Lear  is  motivated  by  consideration  for  the  stability  of  his 

kingdom  as  well  as  his  own  comfort.  Although,  as  Cariola  says, 

such  recklessness  in  the  Duchess  is  to  be  pitied,  she  is  some- 


what  less  j itiable  than  a  character  like  Lc  r  who  acts  cut  cf 
good  Intentions  itfith  no  view  as  to  the  ensuing  consequences. 

The  only  way  in  which  to  make  such  conscious  recklessness 
noble  is  to  make  the  consequences  of  the  Duchess'  action  excessively 
harsh.   This  Webster  does  with  a  vengence  as  she  is  submitted  to 
the  horror  of  taking  hold  of  a  dead  hand  in  the  dark  with  Antcnio's 
ring  on  it  or  of  seeing  what  she  thinks  are  her  children  and 
husband  aead  but  are  really  only  "wax  duiamies.   It  is  no  wonder 
that  with  this  kind  of  treatment      the  Duchess  faces  death 
without  fear  because  it  is  her  release  from  these  tortures. 
This  is  real  Senecan  stoicism.   As  Sosola  describes  it: 

, she  s  e  ems 

Rather  to  welcome  the  end  of  misery 
Than  shun  it;  a  behavior  so  noble 
As  gives  a  majesty  to  adversity. 

(IV,  i,  lp-7) 

Tragic  nobility  is  no  longer  motivated  by  self-realization  but 
by  the  facing  of  death  without  fear  since  it  is  the  only  avenue 
of  escape  from  the  consequences  cf  tragic  action.   This  is  com- 
pletely opposite  to  the  conception  of  the  tr.:.gic  hero  in  Marlowe's 
Dr.  Faustus,  for  instance,  in  which  the  hero  wants  to  escape 
death  itself  because  its  consequences  are  seen  to  be  worse  than 
any  torment  that  life  could  offer. 

Although  the  Duchess  of  Malfi  is  not,   ch.aps,  as  effectively 
tragic  as  King  Lear,  she  is  still  noble  in  the  end  as  she  retains 
her  sense  of  self-hood  despite  her  suffering.   There  is  seme 
sense  of  waste  felt  in  the  death  of  a  woman  who,  even  in  the 
face  of  cruel  torment  can  say,  :'i  ,.ui  Duchess  of  Malfi  still"  (IV,  ii,  11} 
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xster,  hov:ever,  falls  back  on  the  idea  of  tragedy  as  simply, 
a  story  -with  a  tragic  ending  as  he  kills  off  the  Duchess   in 
Act  IV  and  continues  the  .lay  in  Act  V  upon  a  revenge  motif 
much  like  th  at  found  in  The  Spanish  Tragedy.   This  se^ms  to  indi- 
cate that,  along  with  this  new  conception  of  the  -nobility  of  the 
tragic  hero,  there  is  lost  some  of  the  purity  of  internal  tragic 
motivation  and  complexity  of  character  which  was  exhibited  in 
King  I  .  -.  r.   The  emphasis  on  sensational  terror  in  The  Duchess  of 
Malfi  tends  to  rob  the  tragic  heroine  of  the  pov;er  to  effect 
a  complete  feeling  of  pity  and  fear.   Instead  of  tragic  enoticn, 
there  is  only  a  feeling  of  horror. 

If  Webster's  tragedy  is  flawed  by  the  new  conception  of  the 
tragic  hero  achieving  nobility  by  facing  de  th  courageously, 
John  Milton's  tragedy,  Samson  Agonistes  is  made more  powerful 
by  it.   3oth  Webster  and  Milton  seem  to  have  been  influenced  by 
elements  of  Senecan  tragedy  in  this  Stoic  concept.   Milton's  play, 
however,  carries  its  action  through  only  to  the  death  of  the  tragic 
hero  giving  it  a  unified  r  ther  than  a  broken-back  action  like 
Webster's.   Milton's  conception  of  the  motivation  of  the  tragic 
hero,  however  is  unlike  that  of  amy  other  playwright  within  this 
period  in  that  it  seems  to  be  a  combination  of  individually  willed 
action  and  guidance  to  action  by  God,   This  is  because  of  combi- 
nation of  classical,  Renaissance,  and  Christian  elements. 

Because  as  a  Puritan,  Milton  did  not  approve  of  the  theatre, 
damson  Agonistes  was  written  as  a  dramatic  poem,  not  as  a  stage 
play.   It  is  for  this  reason  that  instead  of  action  there  are 


. 
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long  set  speeches  which  describe  action  that  has  taken  place  or 
that  is  taking  place.   As  the  play  opens  Samson  is  seen  as  cast 
down  in  despair  because  he  has  not  completed  his  divinely  pro- 
phesied task  of  liberating  Israel  from  the  Philistines;  on  the 
contrary,  he  has  failed  and  is  now  a  captive  and  a  slave  to  the 
people  he  is  to  defeat.   Unlike  earlier  heroes  like  Romeo  and 
Juliet  who  are  moved  by  external  forces  to  achieve  a  certain 
action,  Samson  is  moved  by  his  own  will  to  try  to  achieve  a  goal 
dictated  by  an  external  force,  but  he  seos  the  action  he  takes 
in  this  effort   s  entirely  controlled  by  himself.   His  failure 
to  achieve  his  goal  he  sees  as  his  own  fault  as  he  says: 

Yet  stay,  let  me  not  rashly  call  in  doubt 
Divine  Prediction;  what  if  all  foretold 
Had  been  fulfilled  but  through  mine  own  default, 
torn  have  I  to  complain  of  but  my  self?  -^3 

He  is  net,  therefore,  completely  controlled  by  external  motivational 
forces  but  within  a  larger  plan  does  have  free  will. 

This  is  a  complex  concept  because  not  only  does  it  combine 
external  .and  internal  motivational  forces  but  super-natural 
physical  strength  with  ordinary  human  intellect.   Samson  sees 
his  failure  to  achieve  his  goal  as  the  result  of        of  super- 
natural wisdom  to   itch  his  super-natural  strength..  He  recog- 
nizes the  limits  placed  on  man's  potential  at  the  same  time  he 
is  being  driven  to  a  divine  task.   This  complex  struggle  is 
particularly  evident  in  the  temptation  scene  with  Dalila  in 
which  human  will,  net  divine  providence,  overcomes  the  urge  to 
give  in  to  Dalila1 s  feminine  wiles.   She  tries  everything  from 
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tears,  to  excuses  of  feminine  weakness,  to  blaming  Samson  for 
her  behavior,  to  excuses  of  duty  to  country  and  religion,  and 
finally,  material  security  and  pie  sure;  but  Samson  refuses  to  be 
du,ed  by  her  again.   His  free -will  in  action  has  now  been  tested 
and  has  succeeded  in  resisting  temptation.   There  is  still  a 
sense  of  divine  motivation  in  this  action  as  Samson  says  of 
Dalila's  visit  that  "...God  sent  her  to  debase  me, /and  ggravate 
my  folly. .." (lines  999-1000).   Sanson  does  resist  the  temptation, 
however,  and  proves  the  strength  in  spite  of  its  limits  of  human 
wisdom. 

In  Milton's  view  Samson  is  motiv  ted  to  heroic  action  by 
his  own  will,  but  this  is  United,  and  to  complete  the  heroic 
action  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  aid  of  Divine  Providence, 
Heroic  action,  itself,  is  a  new  concet  for  the  tragic  hero,  and 
the  fact  that  the  chorus  at  the  end  of  the  play  says  that  Samson 
"...heroically  hath  finished/A  life  Heroic,  on  his  3nemies/Fully 
reveng'd. .." (lines  1710-1712)  points  to  this  idea  of  heroism 
as  a  new  motive  for  tragic  action.   Samson's  tragedy  is  heroic 

in  the  sense  that  he  has  achieved  his  mission  and  freed  the 
Israelites  from  the  Philistines.   The  tragic  aspect  is  that  he 
has  to  kill  himself  to  do  this  deed  which  goes  back  to  the  med- 
ieval notion  that  tragedy  is  merely  a  st:ory  in  which  the  hero 
ends  up  dead.   The  motivation  as  is  seen  in  Samson  -gonistes  ii, 
no  longer  strictly  a  case  of  being  a  pawn  of  Fate  or  being  Sriven 
by  one's  own  internal  drives,  but  as  a  conflict  between  duty  to 
a  mission  or  to  oneself  which  looks  forward  to  the  Restoration 
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heroic  tragedy. 

3y  the  middle  of  the  Renaissance  period  the  c.  nee  pt  of  the 
i.c  hero  has  gone  through  a  motivational  development  from. 
external  to  internal  motivational  forces.   There  has  also  been 
an  increased  development  from  typical  to  individual  or  complex 
character.   This  development  reaches  its  peak  in  °h.-kespeare' s 
King  Lear.   Tow  ru  the  end  of  the  period  there  is  still  complexity 
of  ch  r  cter  and  seme  internal  motivational  development  as  the 
development  cf  the  individual  who  stands  against  the  over^whelming 
forces  of  the  rorld  in  which  he  lives.   The  tra- ic  hero  is  now 
thought  of  as  the  man  who  can  face  and  accept  death  with  courage 
and  fortitude  as  the  means  for  maintaining  or  achieving  his 
self-hood.   It  is  this  concept  which  is  carried  en  into  the 
Restoration  and  provides  the  basis  for  the  continuing  develop- 
ment of  concepts  of  the  tragic  hero. 
The  Restoration  and  Eighteenth  Century  Concept  of  the  Tragic  Hero 

In  16I|2  with  the  deposition  of  the  King  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Puritan  government,  the  theatres,  which  the  Puritans 
objected  to,  were  closed.   Although  there  were  a  few  private 
performances,  the  theatres  remained  closed  to  the  general  public 
until  May  of  1660  when  Charles  II  was  recalled  and  dr-  ma  was 
once  again  allowed  public  performance.1  The  plays  written  after 
this  event  carried  new  elements  in  them  which  reflected  the  con- 
cerns of  a  society  recently  shaken  by  civil  war  and  instability. 
Dr  matists  of  the  Restoration  took  the  concept  of  the  tragic  hero 
as  an  individual  who  stands  :■  gainst  the  forcer;  of  the  world  in 


which  he  lives  and  embellished  it  with  an  internal  struggle 
between  such  principles  as  love  and  honor  or  reason  and  passion. 
Tragedy,  for  the  Restoration  playwright,  resulted  from  an  im- 
balance of  such  rinciples  within  the  individual  which  the  h  ro 
could  recognize  but  ultimately  could  never  control  or  re-balance. 

Another  difference  between  the  Renaissance  and  the  Restora- 
tion tragic  heroes  is  that  the  Renaissance  hero  was  not  trapped 
by  the  demands  of  society  but  determined  his  tragic  courr.e  strictly 
by  motivation  within  himself.   The  basic  tragic  problem  for  the 
Restoration  tragic  hero  is  that  society  demands  certeon  beh  vior 
from  him  in  whieh  he  may  have  to  repress  his  individual  desires 
or  needs.   In  refusing  to  submit  his  individual  motivation  to 
society's  prescribed  motivation,  the  tragic  hero  sets  his  course 
for  death,  the  ultimate  end  of  the  Restoration  and  Eighteenth 
Century  tragic  hero.   Man  is  no  longer  motivated  by  a  divine 
order  in  this  view,  but  by  desires  and  needs  within  himself  vriiich 
will  lead  to  his  destruction  unless  they  coincide  with  or  are 
supressed  in  favor  of  the  demands  of  the  social  order. 

Two  types  of  serious  drama  were  produced  within  the  Resto- 
ration  period,  heroic  drama  and  full  tragedy.   Within  the  heroic 
drama  which  was  first  produced  about  1670, are  heroic  elements 
which  1  ter  appear  in  a  fuller  tragic  form  The  motivati<  n  for  the 
tragic  in  the  heroic  drama  was  heroic  honor  and  love  in  all  ac- 
tion.  To  this  was  added  the  motivational  struggle  between  rea- 
son and  passion  in  the  fuller  tragedies.   To  illustrate  this 
development  in  the  clearest  manner  two  -lays  by  one  playwright, 
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John      a,  will  provide  the  best  examples. 

In  1670,  John  Dryden  wrote  two  five  act  plays  called  The 
Conquest  of  Granada  by  the  Spaniards,  parts  I  and  II,  which  il- 
lustrate in  the  hero,  Alraanzor,  the  characteristics  coramon  to  the 
hero  of  heroic  drama.   It  was  followed  seven  years  later  by  All 
for  Love;  or,  The  World  Well  Lest  which  is  considered  by  many 
critics  the  best  tragedy  of  the  period.   During  the  time  between 
the  v:riting  of  these  plays,  Dryden  refined  his  vision  of  the 
natural,  individualistic  man  who  can  thrive  on  the  inner  law 
of  the  self  to  a  truly  tragic  vision  of  the  man  who  must  reconcile 
or  supress  the  law  of  his  self  to  that  of  society  or  be  annihi- 
lated. 

In  his  dedication  of  The  Conquest  of  Granada  to  the  Duke 
of  ¥ork,  Dryden  sets  forth  his  concept  of  the  hero  as  based  on 
the  precedents  of  Homer  and  Tasso.   Dryden  says,  "I  have  form'd 
a  Heroe,  I  confess,  not  absolutely  perfect,  but  of  an  excessive 
and  overboyling  courage. . . . "3   His  models,  however,  are  epic, 
not  strictly  tragic  heroes,  which  may  .ccount  in  part  for  the 
lack  of  full  tragic  realization  of  the  hero.   In  thin  same  dedi- 
cation Almanzcr,  the  "tragic"  hero,  is  described  as  having  a 
"franl:  and  noble  openess  of  Nature,"  an  "easiness  to  forgive 
his  conquered  enemies,"  and  "an  inviolable  faith  in  his  affection. "4 
It  is  these  aspects  of  Almanzor's  eccentric  virtue  and  his  ex- 
treme reliance  on  his  honor  which  motivate  him  to  any  action 
at  the  beginning  of  the  play.   Almanzor  also  establishes  his 
independence  from  the  rule  of  society's  government  where  Boabdelin 
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in  ct  I,  sceen  i,  commands  that  he  be  put  to  death  for  killing 

Gomel.   Almanzor  questions  Boabdclin's  right  to  nake  such  a 

decree  u_ on  his  life  claiming  "...I  alone  am  King  of  me. "5 

Almanzor' s  whole  heroic  character  is  summarized  by  Abdalla  in 

Act  I: 

Vast  is  his  Courage;  boundless  his  mind, 
Rough  as  a  storm  and  humorous  as  rind, 
Honor's  the  cnly  Idol  of  his  Eyes; 
The  charms  of  Beauty  like  a  pest  he  flies: 
And,  raise 'd  by  Valor,  from  a  birth  unknown, 
Acknowledges  no  oower  above  his  own. 

(Pt.l,  pi  35) 

It  is  not  until  Act  III  th:t  the  "tragedy"  begins.   Up  to 
this  point  -^lmanzor  is  motivated  only  by  his  honor  to  glorious 
feats  on  the  battlefield,  but  then  he  meets  almahide.   In  keeping 
with  this  one-track  motivation  his  attitude  toward  women  and  the 
love  of  a  woman  is  not  very  favorable..   He  sees  them  as  a  cor- 
rupting influence  as  he  addresses  Almahide  in  Act  III  as  "You 
bane. and  soft  destruction  of  mankind. .." (Pt.l,  p.  53).   As  he 
verbally  falls  in  love  with  her  two  speeches  beyond  this,  Alman- 
zor sees  his  motivation  by  Honor  paling  next  to  the  "Lethargy 
of  Love" (Pt.l,  III,  u.  $k).      The  tragic  struggle  is  now  set 
betaeen  motivation  prompted  by  Honor  or  Love.   This  conflict  of 
motivation  by  Honor  or  Love  indicates  a  lack  of  ccripP'sxity  in  the 
characters  with  Almanzor  symbolizing  Honor  and  Almahide  symboli- 
zing Love  which  diverts  Honor.   Ext'- avagant  set  speeches  like 
the  one  cited  here  on  falling  in  love  do  not  represent  a  sen- 
sitivity to  emotion  as  in  the  language  of  Shakespeare  but  are  a 
aocr  attemot  to  put  emotional  feeling  into  words.   The  langu 
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is  as  flat  as   the  characters. 

part  I  ends  unhappily  with  Almanzor  banished  from  Almahide's 
presence  with  no  hope  of  fulfilling  his  love  for  her  as  she  is 
duty-bound  to  marry  Boabdelin.   Motivated  by  love  rather  than 
honor,  Almanzor,  like  a  spoiled  child,  has  defied  Boadelin  and 
tried  to  kill  him- -a  most  unheroic  act.   Instead  of  a  suicide, 
however,  Almanzor  decides  to  live  at  Almahide's  entreaty  and, 
unlike  Antony  in  All  for  Love,  does  not  absent  himself  permanently 
from  a  society  that  will  not  permit  him  to  fulfill  his  self-hood. 

rt  II  of  the  play  completely  dispells  any  tragic  sense 
which  may  have  been  present  in  the  end  of  Fart  I  as  it  ends  hap- 
pily with  Almanzor  covered  with  honor  and  achieving  his  love. 
Love  and  honor  are  successfully  reconciled  in  the  ha  oy  ending 
as  is  frequently  found  in  heroic  drama.   This  detracts  from  the 
adversity  surrounding  the  hero  and  undercuts  his  suffering  (what 
little  bit  there  was  of  it)  taking  away  from  the  play  the  emotional 
response  necessary  for  tragedy.   The  plays,  however,  provide  in 
Almanzor  a  good  index  to  the  principles  which  later  motivate  a 
hero  of  truly  tragic  stature  like  Antony  in  All  for  Love. 

Like  Almanzor,  Antony  is  a  hero  who  has  been  ::aised  to  a 
position  of  honor  and  responsibility  in  society  through  his 
feats  of  prowess  in  battle.   The  opening  of  the  play,  however, 
shows  Antony  not  as  the  proud  and  honorable  Roman  conqueror  but 
in  despair  with  virtue  weakened  by  love's  pessicn.   Unlike  Al- 
manzor, Antony  does  not  seem  able  to  return  to  the  life  of  honor 
and  valor  so  deeply  is  he  sunk  into  the  demands  of  love.   Antony 
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also  does  not  see  himself  as  blindly  motivated  to  act if n  as  does 
Almanzor  in  Act  III  of  ?t.  II  of  The  Conquest  of  Granada  when 
he  sees  himself  as  motivated  by  "blind  fury"  to  rejoice  at  the 
capture  of  3oabdelin,  his  rival.   Antony,  like  Samson  in  Milton's 
Samson Agonist es,  blames  himself  for  hispredicament  in  Act  I, 
scene  i  when  he  says,  "Pate  could  not  ruin  me;  till  I  took  pains,/ 
And  work  against  my  fortune,  chid  her  from  me"  (lines  30i|.-305). 
In  this  sense  Antony  is  more  fully  realized  tragic  hero  than 
Almanzor. 

There  is  not  only  a  greater  sense  of  self-res  jonsibiiity 
in  Antony  but  a  greater  sense  of  responsibility  owed  to  society. 
As  a  Roman  Antony  has  been  trained  to  submit  his  individual  needs 
and  desires  to  the  demands  of  society.   He  is  far  less  the  na- 
tural, uncommitted,  and  backgroundless  character  than  Almanzor. 
Unlike  Almanzor,  who  has  no  national  allegiance,  Antony  has  a 
strong  sense  of  this  type  of  allegiance  to  Rome  which  makes  his 
struggle  between  honor  and  love  far  more  tragic  than  that  of 
Almanzor. 

long  with  the  struggle  bet ween  h  nor  and  love  in  All  for 
Love,  an  equally  important!  struggle  takes  place  between  reason 
and  passion.   This  struggle  is  very  much  laved  down  in  The  Con- 
quest of  Granada,  but  for  Antony  in  All  for  Love  this  struggle 
is  very  significant.   There  is  an  imbalance  in  Antony  between 
these  two  elements.   Ordinarily  reason  should  carry  greater  weight 
in  the  decision  to  perform  a  certain  action,  but  in  Antony's  case 
reason  is  completely  out-weighed  by  the  passionate  love  for 
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Cleopatra.   The  pull  of  each  element  in  the  struggle  between 
hcnor  and  love,  between  reason  and  passion,  is  made  even  stronger 
by  the  fact  that  reason  supports  honor  and  passion  supports  love. 
For  this  reason  Antony  vacillates  between  one  side  and  then  the 
other  as  he  does  between  the  opening  of  "ct  I  where  he  is  being 
motivated  to  wasting  in  melancholy  by  love  and  passion  and  the 
opening  of  Act  II  where  he  is  motivated  to  forsake  Cleopatra 
and  return  to  his  troops  by  honor  and  reason.   This  vascillation 
suggests  a  more  human  and  more  perceptive  characterization  in 
Antony  than  Dryden  could  achieve  in  Almanzor  who  simply  stomps 
away  like  a  petulant  child  any  time  he  does  not  get  his  own  way. 

Dryden  has  buL It  the  struggle  and  va^p illation  to  a  climax 
in  Act  III,  scene  i  when  Ventidius,  Dolabella,  Octavia,  and  her 
children  all  lay  their  claims  as  prescribed  by  the  social  order 
before  Antony.   The  world  has  brought  out  all  its  arguments  to 
move  Antony  back  into  line  with  its  demands  as  they  respectively 
label  him  with  his  social  roles  of  emperor,  friend,  husband, and 
father.   Under  this  onslaught  Antony  so ems  to  submit  finally  and 
allow  himself  to  be  conquered.   The  tragedy,  as  Dryden  sees  it, 
stems  from  the  fact  that  none  of  these  labels  will  allow  Antony 
to  be  himself.   In  order  to  fulfill  his  responsibility  to  country, 
family,  and  friends,  Antony  must  give  up  his  self-hood. 

Antony  finally  sees  what  he  must  do  in  order  to  achieve 
honor,  not  in  the  eyes  of  society,  but  in  his  own  eyes.   In  Act  V 
he  st  bs  himself  in  order  to  join  Cleopatra  whom  he  thinks  is 
dead.   As  Antony  dies  he  is  finally  at  peace  knowing  that  the 
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world  con  no  longer  interfere  with  his  love  and  that  "This  one 
kiss — more  worth  than  all  I  leave  to  Caesar" (V,  i,  lines  399- 
kOO)  is  the  choice  which  he  must  make  in  this  irreconcilable 
conflict.   What  Antony  leaves  to  Caesar  is  the  world, but  what  he 
has  gained  is  the  opportunity  to  be  true  to  himself.   Like  Sam- 
son in  Milton's  play  Samson  Igonistcs,  Antony  becomes  heroically 
tragic  by  facing  death  with  courage  and  fortitude;  but,  to  save 
himself. 

In  1677  it  may  have  been  quite  acceptable  for  a  tragic  hero 
like  Antony  to  forsake  the  world  in  order  to  maintain  his  self- 
hood,but  by  1713  the  concept  of  the  tragic  hero  had  beorne  oppo- 
site in  motivation  as  can  be  seen  in  Joseph  Addison's  Cato. 
Cato  is  not  a  man  concerned  with  himself  but  with  other  people 
and  the  upholding  of  the  traditional  principles  of  Rome,  his 
native  country.   There  is  no  longer  a  love  vsrsus  honor  struggle 
but  a  struggle  for  virtue,  honor, aand  liberty  in  a  "base,  degen- 
erate world."'''  As  Eugene  Waith  says  in  an  essay  entitled  "All 
for  Love,"  "The  growing  sense  of  civic  responsibility  which  found 
persuasive  advocates  in  Addison  and  Steele  demanded  unequivocal 
self-sacrifice  of  the  hero."^   Cato  dies  in  the  attempt  to  save 
a  J  rticular  social  order  not  in  an  effort  to  escape  from  it. 
It  is  with  this  new  concept  that  the  Eighteenth  Century  makes 
a  complete  break  from  the  B  "     nee  concept  of  the  tragic  hero 
motivated  by  inner  forces  and  individual  concerns  to  create  its 
own  concept  of  the  tragic  hero  motive  ted  by  civic  responsibility 
and  concern  for  others. 
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The  concern  for  honor  and  virtue  is  carried  over  from  the  Resto- 
ration but  becomes  modified  to  include  not  only  individual  honor 
and  virtue  but  civic  honor  and  virtue  as  x^ell.   This  concept  is 
clearly  conveyed  in  Act  IV,  scene  iv,  v:hen  Gato  learns  that  his 
son  has  died  while  unsuccessfully  attempting  to  defend  the  gates 
of  the  city.   He  does  not  mourn  but  rejoices  at  his  son's 
heroic  death  as  he  says,  "Thanks  to  the  gods!   my  boy  has  done 
his/duty" (lines  69-70).   Cato  himself  is  the  epitome  of  civic 
honor  and  virtue  as  he  too  eventually  lays  down  his  life  for 
his  failure  to  preserve  the  civic  virtues  of  Rome  from  corruption 
by  Caesar.   The  tragedy  is  that  such  a  task  was  hopeless  from  the 
beginning  as  Marcus  in  the  opening  scene  of  the  play  says,  "But 
what  can  0  to/do/.'.gainst  a  world,  a  b.  se,  degenerate  world/ 
that  courts  the  yoke  and  bows  the  neck  to  Caesar" (I,  i,  36-38). 

Addison  succeeds  admirably  in  portraying  the  tragic  waste  of 
an  extremely  worthwhile  man,  and  yet  there  seems  to  be  something 
missing  which  would  make  this  a  great  tragedy  instead  of  a  mediocre 
one.   The  problem  is  the  purpose  behind  the  creation  of  such  a 
tragic  hero.   The  criteria  for  such  a  creation  is  no  longer  an 
interest  in  individual  motivation  but  has  become  an  interest  in 
didacticism.   Even  more  than  in  the  Restoration  drama  the  concern 
lies  in  the  moral  strength  of  the  hero.   In  Addison's  £  :>ectator 
No.  39   the  concept  of  this  tragic  hero  and  the  functi  n  of  tra- 
gedy is  defined  as  "...  capable  of  giving  the  mind  one  of  the 
most  delightful  and  improving  entertainments."^  There  is  an 
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extremely  didactic  tone  throughout  the  play  as  Addison  pounds 
away  at  Cato's  stoic  virtues.   This  constant  repetition  of  remarks, 
especially  by  Juba,  about  Cato's  moral  strength  and  complete  self- 
sacrifice  tends  to  tire  out  the  modern  reader  a*1**  leave  him  with 
a  sense  of  disgust  instead  of  a  sense  of  tragic  waste.   This 
is,  however,  an  unfortunate  difference  in  sensibilities  between 
the  audience  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  that  of  the  t.:entieth. 
If  the  undesirable  didacticism  were  stripped  away,  the  essential 
plight  of  Cato  would  have  a  great  deal  of  tragic  potential. 

The  absolute  epitome  of  this  moralizing  tragedy  was  written 
in  1731,  -bout  eighteen  years  after  Cato,  by  George  Lilld. 
This  was  a  oiece  of  domestic  tragedy  entitled  The  London  Her - 
chant .   In  his  dedic  ticn  of  the  play  to  Sir  John  feyles,  Lillo 
says,  "...the  more  extensively  useful  the  moral  of  any  tragedy 
is,  the  more  excellent  that  piece  must  be  of  its  kind."10  Tra- 
gedy was  no  longer  being  created  for  the  purpose  of  classical 
catharsis,  but  for  the  purpose  of  setting  a  moral  example  and 
moving  the  audience  to  tears  over  a  fallen  man  of  virtue. 

The  London  Merchant  like  Hogarth's  print,  series,  "The  Rake's 
Progress"  and  "The  Harlot's  Progress,"  follows  the  progress  of 
innocence  gradually  corrupted  into  acti  ns  of  utter  depravity 
ending  in  repentence  and  death.   The  progress  of  George  Barnwell 
from  complete  innocence  to  utter  depravity  begins  almost  imme- 
diately in  AGt  I,  scene  ii,  through  the  bl  ck  designs,  of  a  woman 
maned  Millwood  whose  sole  intent  and  purpose  is  to  ruin  a  man  of 
virtue  as  she  was  ruined  at  some  time  in  the  past  by  a  man. 
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By  playing  upon  Barnwell's  gullible  innocence  and  sense  of  chivalry, 
Millxtfood  gradually  strips  away  all  of  Barnwell's  arguments  for 
virtue  and  succeeds  in  seducing  this  poor  stupid  man.   Millwood's 
maid  clearly  sees  the  tragic  course  of  events  for  Barnwell  as  she 
says,  "So!  she  has  wheedled  him  out  of  his  virtue  of  obedience 
already,  and  will  strip  him  of  all  the  rest,  one  after  another, 
till  she  h  s  left  him  as  few  as  her  ladyship  or  myself. ,,:L1 
Such  a  development  of  character,  especially  because  of  his  stu- 
pidity, hardly  seems  heroic  much  less  tragic. 

This  brings  up  a  second  point  about  the  unique  quality  of 
George  Barnwell  as  a  tragic  hero.   Up  until  this  time,  part  of 
the  heroic  quality  of  the  tragic  hero  kas  been  the  fact  that  he 
was  either  a  king  or  a  prince,  a  nobleman,  a  great  statesman, 
or  a  gr  at  commander  in  an  army..   Barnwell  is  none  of  these  things. 
He  is  simply  a  middle-class  apprentice  to  a  London  merchant. 
This  brings  up  the  question  of  what  makes  him  a  tragic  hero? 
Several  answers  to  this  question  are  provided  by  Lillo . 
First,  in  the  dedication,  Lillo  sees  misfortune  as  occurring  not 
only  in  the  lives  of  the  upper  classes  but  the  lower  classes  as 
well  and  sees  no  reason  why  this  phenomenon  should  not  be  explored 
on  every  level  where  it  occurs;  thus  a  London  merchant's  appren- 
tice is  just  as  likely  a  tragic  hero  as  the  King  of  England. 
Second,  Barnwell's  courage  in  facing  death  as  his  just  deserts 
and  his  resentence  of  his  crimes  make  him  admirable  once  again. 
Lillo  attempts,  however  rather  unsuccessfully  for  the  twentieth 
century  reader,  to  make  the  audience  feel  a  sense  of  tragic 
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at  the  necessary  death  of  a  man  who  is  basically  very  virtuous. 
Although  his  contract  of  Millwood's  unre  entent  and  contemptuous 
behavior  with  Barnwell's  repentent  and  humble  behwior  in  Act 
V  is  quite  effective  in  heightening  Barnwell' s  stature,  Lillo 
does  not  seem  able  to  overcome  the  didactic  tone  which  prevents 
the  play  from  rising  to  great  tragic  heights.   In  fact,  Barnwell 
becomes  a  tearful,  moral  bore*   The  long  scenes  of  tears  and  em- 
bracing before  his  execution  are  far  more  pathetic  than  tragic. 
Like  Addison's  Gato,  The  London  Merchant  fails  for  the  twentieth 
century  reader  because  of  a  difference  in  sensibility. 

It  seems  that  this  new  conception  of  the  tragic  hero  brought 
about  a  complete  degeneration  of  the  concept  of  tragedy  itself 
as  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, and  most  of  the  nineteenth 
produced  no  tragedy  of  amy  literary  worth.   'J-'he  moral,  didactic 
tragic  hero  became  drowned  in  the  tears  of  the  sentimental  melo- 

aa  which  followed  The  London  Merchant.   Although  the  concept  of 
the  tragic  hero  was  lost  for  a  considerable  amount  of  time  due 
to  its  degeneration  through  such  mid-eighteenth  century  plays 
as  The  London  Merchant  there  was  one  constructive  contribution 
made  to  the  development  of  a  modern  concept  of  the  tragic  hero. 
This  contribution  was  that  of  the  concept  of  the  validity  of  the 
middle-  or  lower-class  tragic  hero.   No  longer  was  the  tragic 
hero  to  be  typed  by  class  background.   This  contribution  of 
George  Lillo  to  the  concept  of  the  tragic  hevo  laid  part  of  the 
foundation  of  S  totally  new  and  controversial  concept  of  the 
tragic  hero„ 
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Early  Modern  Beginnings  of  the  Concept  of  the  Tragic  Hero 

Throughout  much  of  the  nineteenth  century  drama,  especially 
serious  drama,  was  for  the  most  part  ignored  by  people  v.'ith  li- 
terary talent.   At  this  time  poetry  was  considered  to  be  the 
highest  form  of  serious  literature  to  which  most  writers  of  any 
worth  aspired.   The  novel,  as  well,  attracted  many  writers  with 
dramatic  i.^riting  ability  and  for  most  of  this  century  there  was 
no  drama  produced  in  play  form  of  any  literary  value,   '^his  trend 
was  about  to  change  in  continental  Europe  but  not  in  England  or 
America.   In  1879  a  Norwegian  named  Henrik  Ibsen  made  a  world 
shaking  break-through  for  drama  as  a  genre  with  A  Do 1 1 ' s  House. 
This  was  the  beginning  in  the  modern  period  of  serious  drama  with 
literary  value. 

If  drama  itself  suffered  from  a  lapse  of  interest  in  the  form, 
the  concept  of  tragedy  and  the  tragic  hero  fared  far  worse. 
By  the  late  eighteenth  and  the  early  nineteenth  centuries,  the 
tragic  drama  had  become  so  sentimentalized  that  it  was  no  longer 
capable  of  producing  the  powerful  emotional  purging  effect  which 
defines  tragedy.   It  was  no  longer  sympathetic,  which  demands  that 
the  audience  become  deeply,  subjectively  involved,  but  pathetic 
which  produces  pity  (and  for  the  modern  reader  disgust)  and 
demands  vory  little  personal  involvement.   This  unfortunate 
decay  has  led  to  a  dilemma  within  the  modern  period  as  to  how 
to  define  tragedy  and  a  concept  of  the  tr  gic  hero. 

With  the  studies  of  psychology  by  Preud  during  the  last 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  men  became  much  more  aware  of 
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internal  or  psychological  motiv-.tion  for  men's  actions.   Along 
with  this  there  developed  the  theory  of  how  the  psychology  itself 
could  be  shaped  by  heredity  and  environment.   As  in  the  eighteenth 
century  there  was  an  awareness  of  the  power  of  social  forces, 
but  seen,  however, in  terms  of  the  way  it  conflicted  with  and  in- 
fluenced the  psychology  of  man.   In  trying  to  develop  a  concept 
of  the  tragic  hero  the  question  became  one  of  how  responsible 
man  is  for  whatever  tragic  action  befalls  him. 

Another  problem  that  arose  due  to  the  rise  of  the  middle- 
class  and  the  decay  of  the  aristocracy  was  how  to  define  a  hero. 
There  w  s  no  longer  the  grandeur  and  the  reverence  for  princes 
and  kings.   Society  was  in  such  a  state  of  flux  that  to  create 
a  character  that  seemed  heroic  to  most  people  was  almost  impos- 
sible.  Bow  then  was  the  tragic  playwright  to  produce  and  ele- 
vate a  tragic  hero  to  a  position  of  grandeur?   Such  a  feat  had 
been  attempted  during  the  eighteenth  century  with  George  Barnwell 
in  The  London  Merchant,  but,  as  has  been  previously  pointed  cut, 
he  was  not  noble  enough  and  much  too  forced  to  be  a  truly  great 
tragic  hero.   Beginning  with  Ibsen  and  progressing  through  a 
group  of  international  playwrights  like  Strindberg,  Chekhov, and 
Hauptmann,  the  e  rly  modern  playwrights  began  to  consider  seriously 
these  Cxuestions  and  do  some  experiments  on  the  concept  of  the 
tragic  hero. 

There  are  many  plays  by  Henri ck  Ibsen  in  which  there  are 
tragic  heroes  and  heroines,  but  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  these, 
Hedda  Gab lor,  is  built  strictly  around  one  absorbing  individual, 
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Hedda  Gabler.   With  Hedda,  Ibsen  has  attempted  to  orovide  some 
answers  to  both  the  questions  of  man's  responsibility  and  the 
ennobling  of  the  middle-class  man.   Because  the   lay  is  so  strong 
in  revealing  psychological  motivation  within  an  individual,  it 
is  ideal  for  establishing  a  new  and  modern  concept  of  the  tragic 
hero, 

Hedda  is  revealed  in  the  first  act  as  a  woman  of  unusual 
beauty  and  individuality.   She  is  ennobled  by  the  awe  which  she 
'.res  in  people  like  her  husband  and  his  aunt.   Both  of  them 
count  Jorgen  Tesman  quite  lucky  to  have  made  a  match  with 
"...the  fascinating  Hedda  Gabler — who  was  always  surrounded 
by  so  many  admirers!"-1-  Thus  Ibcen  creates  a  grandeur  and  power 
for  his  heroine  even  before  she  appears  on  stage,   when  she 
does  make  her  first  entrance  in  Act  I  a  few  minutes  after  this 
discussion  she  demonstrates  her  power  over  others  in  the  scene 
of  her  annoyance  with  the  maid  for  h:ving  opened  the  windows. 
Both  Kiss  Tessman  and  Jorgen  rush  to  rectify  the  situation.   Hedda 
seems  to  be  up  on  a  pedestal  for  these  people, and  this  awesome 
attitude  of  others  gives  her  a  grand  stature.   In  many  ways  the 
veneration  she  recieves  is  much  like  that  reserved  for  a  queen, 
and  in  this  way  Ibsen  ennobles  Hedda,  an  upper  middle-class 
character,  even  if  she  is  not  a  titled  member  of  the  nobility. 

Although  Hedda  Gablor  seems  so  powerful  when  3he  is  first 
introduced,  Ibsen  gradually  reveals  the  fears  and  obsessions  within 
this  woman  which  drive  her  to  actins  which  will  eventually  lead 
to  her  destruction.   If  Hedda  can  be  said  to  h'.ve  a  tragic  flaw, 
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it  would  certainly  be  her  excessive  desire  to  play  God  and  shape 
another  individual's  destiny.   In  Classical  and  Renaissance  times 
such  over-bearing  pride  would  surely  have  been  punished  by  the 
gods  or  by  Fate.   In  Modern  drama  she  is  punished  by  her  failure 
to  achieve  her  goal  through  a  lack  of  ability  to  deal  with  people 
sympathetically  and  understandingly.   She  is  thwarted  in  her  ef- 
forts at  every  turn,  first  in  her  failure  to  dominate  and  control 
her  relationship  with  Sjlert  Lovborg  and  second  in  her  failure 
to  recognize  the  lack  of  potential  within  Jorgcn  TBsman  for  her 
grand  design.   It  is  because  of  these  deficiencies  of  perception 
that  Hedda 's  course  is  set  for  a  tragic  end. 

Ibsen  seems  to  have  settled,  at  least  partially,  the  question 
of  responsibility  for  Hedda's  action  as  being  elements  inherent 
to  hor  over  which  she  appears  to  halm  little  control.   1he  other 
obsession  which  drives  her  to  a  tragic  end,  however,  is  not  some- 
thing inherent  but  a  value  which  society  and  its  conventions 
have  ingrained  into  her.   This  obsession  is  an  excessive  fear  of 
scandal.   In  Acfc  II  when  Judge  Brack  suggests  that  Hedda  could 
relieve  her  boredom  by  having  an  afi air, she  rejects  this  idea 
as  not  being  socially  acceptable  or  gentile.   In  A.ct  IV,  finally, 
this  fear  is  brought  strongly  £o  the  forefront  as  Kedda  discovers 
that  she  has  not  been  clever  enough  to  carry  out  her  plan  of 
shaping  Lovborg' s  destiny.   Not  only  does  he  not  commit  the 
brilliant  suicide  which  she  has  planned  for  him,  but,  because 
Judge  Brack  has  identified  the  pistol  that  killed  him,  Hedda  is 
liable  to  get  caught  for  her  action,  which  x^ould  create  a  scandal. 
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Brack  uses  this  as  a  weapon  when  he  says,  "Well,  Hedda--then-- 

think  of  the  scandal"  (p.  1^26)   making  her  realize  his  power  over 

her.   In  her  reaction  Hedda  asserts  her  pride  and  desire  for 

individual  freedom  as  she  says  to  Brack: 

I  am  in  your  power,  all  the  same.   Subject  to  your 
commands  and  wishes.   No  longer  free--not  free! 
(Rising  impeturously)  No,  I  won't  endure  that  thought. 
Never ! 

(p.  k27) 

In  Hedda' s  avowel  never  to  endure  the  loss  of  her  individual 
freedom  is  the  modern  heroic  defiance  of  the  powers  of  modern 
society  which  seek  to  de-humanise  the  individual  and  make  him 
a  mere  object  as  she  would  be  th  object  of  Judge  Brock. 

It  is  still  open  to  question,  although  Hedda  seems  to  ful- 
fill the  two  requirements  of  ennobled  stature  and  uncontrolable 
motivation,  as  to  whether  Ibsen  has  created  a  validly  tragic 
heroine.   Although  Hedda  has  some  awareness  of  her  responsibility 
for  her  situation,  she  does  not  leave  the  reader  with  the  impres- 
sion that,  if  she  had  it  to  do  all  over  again,  she  would  modify 
her  course  of  \ction  in  any  i^ay  due  to  a  new  self -awareness. 
It  is  also  questionable  as  to  whether  she  arouses  much  pity 
or  sense  of  w.  ste  at  her  course  of  action  and  death.   She  does, 
however,  have  the  courage  to  pull  the  trigger  in  order  to  retain 
her  self-hood,  whether  that  is  desirable  or  not.   This  is  part 
of  the  ambiguity  involved  in  what  the  modern  concept  of  the 
tragic  hero  or  heroine  should  be.   Because  of  Hedda' s  power 
a  character,  her  ennobled  stature,  and  her  courage  in  hor  final 
decision,  she  is  representative  of  the  struggle  to  create  a  conce  t 
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of  the  tragic  hero  or  heroine  which,  contains  elements  of  the  old 

ic  concepts  but  must  at  the  same  time  take  into  account  the 
social  and  psychological  developments  of  the  modern  world, 

grea  more  strongly  than  Hedda  Gabler,  Miss  Julie,  a  creation 
of  another  Scandanaviai±  writer,  August  Strindberg,  is  a  conscious 
attempt  to  come  to  some  defined  concept  of  the  tragic  hero  or 
heroine.   The  play  from  which  she  ccmes,  Miss  Julie,  is  subtitled 
\   Tragedy  in  One  Act  and  preceded  by  an  author's  foreword  ex- 
pressing Strindberg' s  concept  of  the  tragic  herione  in  this  play. 
Strindberg:  sees  Miss  Julies's  tragic  fate  as  the  result  of  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  circumstances,  including  her  heredity,  her  environ- 
ment, her  physical  and  psychological  state,  and  the  transitional 
character  of  society.   This  is  a  modern  concept,  and  Strindberg 
himself  says: 

I  congratulate  myself  on  this  multiplicity  of  motives 
as  being  up-to-date,  and  if  others  have  done  the 
same  thing  before  me,  then  I  congratulate 
myself  on  not  being  alone  in  my  'paradoxes' 
as  all  innovations  are  called. 

?or  Strindberg  there  is  no  longer  an.essentially  good  and  heroic 
person  with  one  particular  flaw  which  causes  his  ruin  but  a  per- 
son who  comes  to  a  tragic  end  because  of  both. external  and  internal, 

11 
controlable  and  uncontrollable  forces  which  ct  upon  him.   -^or 

Strindberg  this  is  a  concept  which  is  much  more  " true-to-lif e." 
This  is  the  "reality"  he  is  trying  to  achieve. 

True  to  his  word,  Strindberg  piles  up  a  list  of  motives  for 
Julies's  coarse  of  action  from  her  efforts  to  abolish  the  "ques- 
tion of  class"  at  the  dance3,  to  Kristen's  excuse  for  her 
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behavior, "0  it 's  just  her  time  coming  on.  She's  always  queer  then," 
to  her  repressed  sexual  desire,  and  so  zn.      Within  this  multi- 
plicity of  motives,  he  creates  two  conflicts,  one  of  sex  and 
another  of  class.  No  matter  how  much  Julie  tries  to  repress  her 
sexual  desires  :.nd  t.bolish  her  social  rank  as  an  aristocrat,  in 
both  conflicts  she  fails  to  achieve  her  goals.   She  becomes  ad- 
mirable as  an  aristocrat  with  her  aristocratic  sense  of  honor 
but  has  little  to  recommend  her  as  a  woman.   Vlthough  Miss  Julie's 
final  end  is  tragic  in  that  she  finally  faces  death  rather  than 
publiclw    lose  her  honor,  this  split  between  the  admirable  and 
the  unadmirable  aspects  of  her  char  cter  tends  to  weaken  the 
tragic  strngth  of  her  character. 

Along  these  same  lines  Strindberg  has  used  an  old  element 
of  tragedy  for  creating  gr-andeur  of  stature  by  making  Miss  Julie 
an  aristocrat.   There  is  in  some  sense  a  fall  of  princes  character 
to  her  tragic  traditional  one  is  that  Julie  consciously  initiates 
it  herself.   This  occurs  during  a  discussion  between  Jean  and 
Julie  before  the  dancers  come  in: 

Julie:   And  I  am  coming  down  in  the  world. 

Jean:   Don't  come  down,  Miss  Julie.   Take  my 
advice.  No  one  will  believe  you  came 
down  of  your  ovm  accord.   They'll  all  say 
you  fell".  (P-  63) 

Julie  dismisses  Jean's  advice  but  in  the  end  realizes  that  in 

truth  the  only  way  to  ccme  down  is  to  fall  which  she  does. 

Another  important  aspect  of  Strindberg' s  conception  of 

Miss  Julie  is  the  idea  that  she  is  a  modern  tragic  type.   He 
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describes  her  in  his  Foreword  as "the  half  woman,  the  man  hater" 
who  is  destined  to  destruction  either  because  she  will  not  face 
reality,  or  because  her  "repressed  instincts  break  out  unccn- 
trolably,"  or  because  she  cannot  catch-up  to  a  man  like  Jean. 
Strindberg  specifically  says,  "The  type  is  tragic,  reveling  a 
desperate  fight  against  nature,  tragic  too  in  its  Romantic  in- 
heritance now  dissipated  by  Naturalism,  which  wants  nothing  but 
ha,:piness--and  for  happiness  strong  and  sound  s  ecis   re  re  aired.  "4- 
The  first  two  points  th- 1  tragedy  is  ere  ted  through  Julie's 
refusal  to  face  reality  and  the  surfacing  of  her  uncontrolable 
instincts,  Strindberg  makes  are  validated  by  the  play  while  the 
third,  c  tching  up  to  Jean,  may  be  a  little  far-fetched.   The 
last  statement  is  also  well  validated  by  the  action  of  the  play 
in  which  Miss  Julie's  irrational  outbursts  of  temper  and  sudden 
changes  of  nood   indicate  a  manic-depressive  psychological  im- 
balance which  is  symptomatic  of  the  hereditary  weakness  and  un- 
soundness of  species  which  contributes  to  her  ruin. 

Strindberg  has  made  a  real  effort  in  this  play  to  create 
a  concept  of  the  tragic  heroine  which  is  well-defined.   His  con- 
cept is  even  less  questionably  tragic  than  Ibsen's.   There  is 
still  some  ambiguity,  however,  with  this  concept  due  to  the  weak- 
ness of  admirable  traits  in  Julie.   She  seems  aimost  -.ore  pathetic 
than  tragic  at  the  end  as  shs  begs  Jean  to  reassure  her  th 
she  will  receive  the  grace  of  God  before  she  commits  suicide. 
Even  a-hen  he  tells  her  she  will,  because  now  she  is  not  the  first 
but  the  last,  Julie  replies,  'That's  true.   I'm  one  of  the  very 
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last.   I  am  the  list.   Oh'...3ut  now  I  can't  go.   Teli  me  again 

to  go"  (p.  Ilk).   It  requires  a  motion  of  will  on  Jean's  part 

to  give  her  the  strength  of  will  to  carry  out  the  act  of  suicide 

and  preserve  her  honor.   Although  Strindberg  has  tried  to  strongly 

define  a  concept  of  the  tragic  hero  it  is  apparent  that  even 

within  this  conception  there  is  room  for  ambiguity. 

In  contrast  to  Strindberg,  who  consciously  tried  to  develop 

a  concept  of  the  tragic  hero,  the  Russian  slaywright ,  Anton 

Chekhov,  consciously  rejected  such  ar\  attempt.   He  itfrote  what 

he  considered  to  be  either  serious  drama  or  comedy,  but  there  is 

more  to  Chekhov  than  what  he  tells  his  audience.   In  an  essay 

entitled, "The  Duality  of  Chekhov,"  John  Gassner  points  out  that: 

In  his  work,  comedy  may  infiltrate  tragedy,  and  tragedy 
may  infiltrate  comedy,  producing  controversy  on  the  part 
of  those  i>/ho  like  to  busy  themselves  with  the  fine  points 
of  litero^v  classification.   Chekho-"-  5  s  the  master  of  the 
double  mode,  of  whs.  t  for  want  of  a  better  term  we  may  call 
tragicomedy  or  simply  drama. 5 

This  mixture  of  genre  is  important  for  explaining  some  of  the 
ambiguity  involved  in  the  development  of  the  concept  of  a  modern 
tragic  hero. 

In  any  of  Chekhov's  plays  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the 
ccr.ic  from  the  tragic,  but  his  ;lay,  Three  Sisters,  has  three 
heroines  in  whom  the  tragic  elements  cf  his  -lays  can  be  most 
clearly  distinguished.   The  play  begins  on  a  fairly  optimistic 
ncte  with  Cflga  viewing  Moscow  as  a  definite  possibility  for  es- 
caping the  routine  of  her  , cb  as  a  school  teacher  and  Irina  seeing 
work  as  a  way  to  fulfill  one's  potential.   O'niy  Masha  is  unhappy, 
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and  the  tragedy  of  her  life  is  reve  iled  by  Irina  as  a  bad  match 
with  the  local  school  teacher.   She  says  of  Kasha, "She  got  married 
at  eighteen  when  she  thought  him  the  wisest  of  men.  Nov;  things 
have  changed.  He's  the  kindest  of  men,  but  hardly  the  wisest. "° 
Kasha  has  blindly  doomed  herself  to  a  life  of  boredom  which  for 
her  now  that  she  is  aware  of  her  mistake  is  almost  as  good  as 
being  dead.   She  tries  in  her  affair  with  Vershinin  to  recapture 
what  she  has  lost  in  her  marriage.   This,  however,  is  only  of  a 
temporary  nature  and  does  nothing  to  change  her  destiny.   The  tra- 
gedy of  this  dilemma  is  expressed  by  Kasha  herself  at  the  end  of 
Act  IV.   As  the  band  marches  off  leading  her  lover  away  she  says: 

They're  all  leaving  us,  and  one  has  gone  right  away 
will  never,  never  come  back,  and  we  shall  be  left 
alone  to  begin  our  lives  agains   We  must  go  on 
living,  we  must.  (p.  168) 

Kasha  and  her  sisters  will  continue  to  struggle  to  go  on  .living 

and  trying  to  find  a  meaning  for  life  which  makes  it  worthwhile. 

They  are  tragically  heroic  in  that  they  do  not  escape  their 

recognized  adversity  through  suicide,  but, .on  the  other  hand, 

they  seem  to  do  little  about  actively  changing  their  situation. 

The  blame  for  this  tragedy  is  within  the  person  himself  as  Gassner 

says  of  Chekhov's  view  that  "...he  did  not  believe  that  anyone 

was  doomed  to  triviality  if  he  did  not  doom  himself."'   Because 

of  this  passivity  in  the  heroines  they  cannot  be  viewed  as  truly 

tragic. 

Another  aspect  which  undercuts  their  tr  gic  quality  is  the 

dream  of  going  to  Koscow.   This  dream  is  particularly  strong 
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in  Olga  who  introduces  it  in  the  beginning  of  Act  I,  amid  her 
complaints  about  her  life  !^nd  her  ;ork,  as  the  remedy  for  all  that 
makes  her  unhappy.   Olga  says,  "I've  felt  my  youth  and  energy 
draining  away  drop  by  cb?op  each  day.   Only  one  thing  grows  stronger 
and  stronger,  a  certain  longing"  to  which  Irina  replies,  "To  ro 
to  Moscow. .."  (p.  12lj.),   As  the  play  prrgresces  the   ossibility  of 
going  beccmes  far  more  remote  as  the  sisters  make  no  move  to 
bring  this  dream  to  realization.   The  dream  itself  becomes  more 
and  more  an  illusion  as  the  play  progresses  with  which  the  fact 
of  the  waste  of  their  potential  and  provides  the  meaning  for  their 
lives  Without  which  there  would  be  total  despair.   In  order  to 
have  a  tragic  hero  there  must  be  a  full  w  .reness  on  his  part 
of  the  waste  of  his  potential  and  his  life's  activities,  but 
as  long  as  the  sisters  can  manage  to  avoid  this  full  realization 
they  cannot  become  truly  tragic. 

If  the  thre,  sister  are  not  truly  tragic, then  Chekhov  must 
be  saying  something  about  the  modern  nature  of  tragedy  and  the 
tragic  hero.   Chekhov,  in  the  effort  of  creating  naturalistic 

:a,  envis'ons  life  as  a  mixture  of  tragedy  and  c  medy.   The 
presentation  of  comedy  and  tragedy  as  clistincd  from  one  another 
for  C  ekhov  does  net  resent  a  complete  picture  of  life.   Although 
this  play  ends  on  a  note  of  optimism  as  Olga  ses  the  sufferings 
of  her  and  her  sisters  aa  part  of  a  plan  to  achieve  complete 
happiness   ne  day  on  earth,  this  optimism  contains  an  on* 
current  of  uncertainty  as  to  whether  this  is  the  true  answer. 
As  Olga  says,  "If  we  could  only  know,  oh  if  we  ctuld  only  know" (p.l89) . 
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It  is  this  combination  of  optimism  and  uncertainty  about  the 
meaning  of  their  lives  which  makes  Olga,  Iriaa,  and  Masha  neither 
completely  coraie  nor  completely  tragic.   This  mod  rn  vision  of 
life  as  expressed  by  Chekhov  is  another  factor  which  accounts 
for  the  ambiguity  ar>d  controversy  over  the  modern  concept  of  the 
tragic  hero. 

At  least  within  Chekhov,  3trindberg,aand  Ibsen  one  tragic 
tradition  has  been  maintained — that  of  the  individualized  tragic 
hero.   ilven  this  tradition  was  not  aIlov;ed  to  remain  sicred  and 
untouched  in  the  beginnings  of  modern  drama  because  a  German 
named  Gerhart  Hauptmann  cast  off  this  traditional  concept  a*u| 
cr:  .ted  a  collective  heroism  of  the  masses  in  his  play,  The  Vie  avers, 
In  progressive  stages  throughout  the  play  Hauptmann  builds  stature 
for  the  mass  of  waeve: s  .s  c ham  ions  of  their  battle  for  just 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  manuf actureres  and  clearly  esta- 
blishes the  blame  for  the  tragedy  on  the  "god"  called  icdern 
industrialism. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  play  Kau  -tmann  introduces  the  situa- 
tion of  poverty  and  starvation  which  faces  a  variety  of  the  -wea- 
vers young  and  old,  skilled  and  unskilled,   '^hese  people   re  at 
the  very  lowest  level  of  human  existence,  humiliated  as  is  Heiber 
by  unjust  criticism  and  forced  to  grovel  and  beg  for  enough 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together  as  is  the  First  j'cav.r  woman. 
The  fact  that  some  of  these  people  h.ve  no  naries  like  the  First 

tan  and  The  Boy  is  one  way  in  which  Hauptmann  dejpersen- 
alir.es  the  problems  of  the  individual  ue  vers  and  makes  them  the 
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problems  of  the  mass  of  weavers'.   The  first  act  climaxes  with 
the  announcement  that  Dreissiger,  the  manv.f :xturer,  will  take 
on  two  hundred  more  x>reavers  but  the  price  per  web  will  drop  from 
13^0  10  groshen,  a  staggering  economic  blow  to  all  the  weavers, 
it  is  around  this  final  issue  that  the  weavers  become  united  into 
active,  massive  rebellion. 

Act  II  shows  the  beginning  of  the  unity  which  will  raise  the 
weavers  as  a  mass  to  tragic  stature.   Jaeger,  a  young  weaver  just 
returned  from  the  army,  plants  the  seed  by  saying,  "If  vie  cc  Id 
only  manage  to  stick  together,  we  could  start  such  an  uproar 
against  the  manufacturers. . , . "9   By  the  end  of  the  act  even  the 
old,  ste  ay,  and  conservative  weavers  like  Old  3auiert  and  An- 
sorge  are  ready  to  take  active  steps  against  Dreissiger.   Finally 
in  ct  III  the  heroic  stature  of  the  cotton  weavers  is  established 
as  Hornig,  a  rag  picker,  addresses  the  weavers  saying,  "The  linen 
weavers  are  even  worse  off.   They  wander  like  ghosts  around 
the  mountains.   Here  you  at  least  have  the  courage  to  rebel'.' (p. 
By  this  time  Hauptmann  has  unified  the  weaver-s  into  a  Leviathan- 
like hero  (Leviathan  in  the  fact  that  this  one  body  is  made  up 
of  marry  men)  and  has  begun  to  raise  its  stature  by  justifying  its 
action  as  noble. 

As  to  the  question  of  guilt  for  the  tragic  plight  of  the 
vie  v  r3,  Hauptmann  in  the  best  modern  tradition  leaves  it  some  - 
what  open  to  speculation.   For  the  weavers  it  goes  no  further 
than  Dreissiger  and  manuf :  cturers  like  him,  but  from  Dreissiger' s 
point  of  view  in  the  first  act  the  guilt  rests  in  the  economic 
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system  which  forces  him  always  to  "fight  and  compete"  and  in 
which  "Business  is  terrible. .." (p.  132).   Hauptmann,  however, 
also  brings  into  question  the  guilt  of  the  social  institutions 
created  to  help  men  in  such  situations  in  the  character  of  Mr. 
Kittlehaus  in  let  IV,  who  represents  the  church  in  his  capacity 
as  pastor  of  the  community.   His  attitude  is  one  of  laissez- 
faire,  and  he  frowns  upon  those  who  actively  attack  existing 
conditions,  as  he  does  upon  the  weavers  and  V/einhold,  the  tutor. 
It  seems  in  Hau:tmann's  vision  that  part  of  the  futility  of  the 
heroic  action  the  weavers  take  is  that  it  does  not  so..ve  the 
problem  or  get   t  .11  the  ccurces  of  its  existence.   The  action 
can  only  end  tragically,  as  it  does,  with  .death  of  innocent  nen. 
3y  the  end  of  the  play  the  weavers  are  united  and  active  in 
their  pursuit  of  justice  and  independence.    assivity  is  no  longer 
an  admirable  quality  as  demonstrated  by  the  arguments  of  the 
weavers  with  Old  Hilse  in  let  V.   Ke  is  one  old  weaver  who  will 
not  go   long  with  the  activity  which  the  weavers  see  as  necess: 
in  making  a  change  in  their  situation.   Hauptmann  m^kes  it  quite 
cle:r  that  those  who  will  not   articiaate  will  get  mowed  down 
anyway  as  Old  Hilse  is  shot  accidentally  while  he  doggedly  re- 

i3  seated  at  the  loom,  refusing  to  fight  the  soldiers.   This  is 
one  tragic  fact  about  the  m  ss  hero  that  both  the  active  and  the 
passive  get  lumped  together  and  both  suffer  regardless  of  their 
individual  position.   It  is  something  over  which  the  individual 
has  no  control. 
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Hauptmann1 s  great  insight  into  the  nature  of  mob  psychology 
is  invaluable  in  his  ere  ticn  of  the  characteristics  of  the  mass 
br  gic  hero.   Through  various  specific  examples  he  dramatizes  the 
development  of  the  stature  cf  the  mob  as  a  whole  and  creates  a 
strong  sense  of  pity  and  fear  for  this  group  of  we- vers.   Although 
Hauptmann  does  not  dramatise  it  on  a  full  scale*  there  is  a  sense 
of  imminent  tragic  fall  as  the  weavers  do  not  have  the  weapons 
necessary  to  withstand  the   tfcacJs  by  the  soldiers  for  very  long. 
The  tragic  death  cf  Cld  Hilse  is  a  preview  cf  the  death  which 
will  lead  to  an  inevitable  collapse  of  the  rebellion.   It  is 
important  to  note  that  the  weavers  as  a  whole  realize  that  they 
are  fighting  against  tremendous  odds  for  success  but  would  rather 
die  in  the  attempt  than  continue  to  live  as  less  than  men.   Cf 
all  the  early  modern  playwrights ,  Hauptmann  comes  closest  to 
creating  a  well-defined  tragic  hero  by  giving  his.  ma  as  hero  the 
tragic  stature,  the  self -awareness,  and  the  courage  to  actively 
ursue  the  course  it  thinks  is  right  even  though  it  may  lead  to 
destruction.   The  mass  tragic  hero  is  a  thoroughly  significant 
and  v  lid  contribution  to  the  development  of  a  modern  concept  of 
the  tragic  hero. 

As  can  be  seen  in  the  works  of  Ibsen,  Strindberg,  Chakhov, 
and  Hauptmann  many  individual  concepts   of  the  tr . gic  hero  were 
produced  in  the  early  per   d  of  aodern  drama.   There  were  conscious 
efforts  as  well  as  unc  nscious  efforts  in  the  late  ninete  nth 
and  early  twentieth  centuries  to  create  a  new  concept  of  the 
tr:  gic  hero  after  the  decay  of  the  older  concepts  and  the  rapid 
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change  of  social  values.   It  is  obvious,  however,  that  there  were 
too  many  problems  involved  with  creating  a  truly  tragic  hero. 
In  Ibsen  it  was  a  problem  with  Hedda's  self-awareness,  in  Strind- 
berg  a  lack  of  will  to  act  in  Kiss  Julie,  in  Chekhov  the  view 
of  life  in  which  tragedy  does  not  exist  in  pure  form, and  in 
Hauptmann  the  need  to  create  a  mass  rather  than  an  individual 
tragic  hero.   These  re  the  problems  which  go  en  into  the  modern 
period  and  must  be  faced  by  the  modern  playwrights. 
The  Modern  Concept  of  the  Tragic  Hero 

fro^i. we  early  modern  drama  into  the  modern  the  concept  of  the 
tr  gic  hero  "has  remained  ambiguous.   There  are  still  many  problems 
involved  in  trying  to  create  a  hero  who  will  have  the  power  to 
stir  up  tragic  emotion  in  a  modern  audience.   Even  more  than  the 
early  modern  drama,  the  drama  of  the  twentieth  century  is  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  the  complexity  of  guilt  and  responsibility 
which  surrounds  the  tragic  action.   There  is  also  the  problem  of 
whether  the  ordinary  lower  class  man  can  be  sufficiently  elevated 
in  nobility  to  gain  tr  ,~ic  stature.   Finally,  there  is  even  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  life  in  the  modern  view  can  be  sufficiently 
dichotomized  into  aomedy  emd  tragedy  to  produce  a  tragic  hero. 
Because  of  all  these  problems  in  creating  a  unified  concept  of  the 
tragic  hero  it  has  become  almost  necessary  for  the  modern  play- 
wright to  pick  and  choose,  on  his  own,  the  elements  of  tragedy 
which  he  feels  are  representative  of  the  modern  tragic  here. 
It  is  because  of  this  individual  conceptualization  that  much 
critical  blood  has  been  shed  over  wh  t  constitutes  the  modern 
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tragic  hero. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  it  seems  to  become  ntecessary  for  the 
modern  playwright  to  concentrate  on  only  one  of  these  probl 
of  defining  the  modern  tragic  hero  at  a  time,  but  even  the  niostb 
skilled  of  them  would  have  a  very  hard  time  doing  justice  to 
them  all  in  one  play.   For  example,  one  of  the  best  writers  of 
serious  modern  drama,  Eugene  O'Neill,  has  had  difficulty  in 
evolving  a  dramatic  style  which  could  handle  the  problem  of  the 
modern  tragic  her©.  It  is  obvious  from  sr-udying  one  of  his  most 
powerful  plays,  Long  Days  Journey  into  Night,  that  handling  one 
of  the  problems  of  the  tragic  here  at  a  time  is  the  only  way  to 
begin  to  develop  a  modern  concept  of  the  tragic  hero. 

In  Long  Day's  Jovrney  into  Night,  O'Neill  is  primarily 
concerned  with  the  guilt  and  responsibility  each  member  of  the 
Tyrone  family  feels  for  the  ruin  of  other  member^  of  the  family. 
There  is  no  one  tr  gic  hero  but  four  people  whose  own  private 
failings  make  up  the  over-all  tragedy  of  the  Tyrone  family.   In 
the  first  act  O'Neill  introduces  the  faults  of  each  char  cter, 
Tyrone's  parsimony,  Mary's  hyper- sensitivity,  Jamie's  lack  of 
constructive  ambition,  and  Sdmund's  failing  health.   There  is 
almost  immediately  a  scene  of  tension  between  Jamie  and  Tyrone 
in  which  Jamie  blames  Tyrone  for  the  fact  that  Edmund  has  developed 
consumption.   Jamie  accuses  him  of  having  sent  Sdmund  to  a  third 
rate  doctor  at  the  beginning  of  his  illness  because,  "Hardy 
only  charges  a  dollar.  That's  what  makes  you  think  he's  a  fine 
doctor!"  Tyrone  turns  the  blame  around  on  Jamie  saying  that  if  he 
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had  not  set  Edmund  a  bad  example  in  his  dissipated  life-style, 
Edmund  Would  never  have  run  dov;n  his  health  in  the  first  place. 
The  reponsibility  for  Edmund's  ruin  rests  solely  neither  with 
one  or  the  other  but  his  many  causes  including  the  ones  they  have 
mentioned.   The  scene,  however,  is  indicative  of  the  course  of  the 
play  in  which  blame  and  counter -blame  brings  out  the  gui It  which 
each  of  the  Tyrones  feels  and  bears  for  his  part  in  the  family* s 
tragedy. 

.11  of  the  characters  in  this  play  tend  to  express  a  tragic 
self-awareness  even  if  they  do  >not  stand  out  as  individual  tra- 
gic heroes.   Tyrone,  for  instance,  lives  with  the  awareness  that 
his  stinginess  is  what  is  responsible  for  Mary's  condition 
a  morphine  addict.   He  also  lives  with  the  awareness  that  he 
sold  his  acting  career  for  a  get-rich-quick  role  in  the  taeatre. 
Although  too  blind  to  see  these  mistakes  before,  at  the  end  of  the 

lay  Tyrone  acknowledges  that  the  lesson  he  learned  of  the  v  lue 
of  the  dollar  as  a  po  r  child  has  been  excessive  for  the  kind 
of  life  he  le.'.ds  now.   The  tragedy  is  that  Tyrone  c. nnot  change 
this  :ttitude.   It  has  been  too  well  ingrained  in  his  nature,  and, 
although  he  is  aware  of  his  fault,  he  cannot  change  it.   The 
same  is  true  of  Mary  who  makes  excuses  and  knows  she  is  making 
excuses  for  her  drug  h  bit  and  of  Jamie  who  warns  Edmund  that 
along  with  his  own  lack  of  success  he  wants  Edmund's  failure  as 
well.   He  warns  Edmund  against  taking  his  advice  too  seriously 
because  no  matter  how  friendly  it  seems  there  is  an  ulterior 
motive  behind  it.   Even  Edmund  is  aware  of  the  misery  he  has 
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caused  by  his  birth  and  his  illness  and  feels  guilt  for  these  things 
over  which  he  has  no  control.   O'Neill  has  used  a  traditional 
tragic  element  by  making  his  characters  aware  of  the  uncontrolled 
forces  which  motivate  them.   Like  the  early  modern  writers  he 
sees  these  forces  as  a  r^  suit  of  their  environment,  circumstances, 
and  nature,  but  is  toti      dern  by  placing  the  blame  not  only 
on  an  individual  flaw  but  on  these  elements  which  created  it  as 
well. 

Although  there  is  little  in  these  characters  which  indicates 
a  rise  in  tragic  stature  besides  a  certain  self-awareness  ne- 
cessary for  the  creation  of  a  tragic  hero,  there  is  a  powerful 
sense  of  pity  and  fear  created  as  the  good  intentions  of  the 
characters  to  mend  their- ways  fail.   It  is  particularly  awful 
in  Mary  who  has  hope  at  the  beginningof  the  play  of  really  es- 
caping the  morphine  habit  for  good.   .t  the  end  of  the  first 
act  she  is  left  valiantly  fighting  the  temptation.   By  the  second 
act  she  has  gene  back  to  the  narcotics , but  the  family  can  still 
hope.   \t  the  end  of  the  third  act  she'  is  completely  gone- -merely 
an  empty  shell  of  humanity.   ^11  hope  in  her  is  lent  as  her 
prayers  are  no  longer  effective  and  there  is  nc  happiness  for 
her  in  the  world  with  or  without  drugs.   The  horror  of  Mary's 
fall  back  into  addiction  is  created  by  the  fact  that  this  is  a 
modern  problem,  the  tr  gedy  of  which  nany  people  are  at  least 
aware  even  if  they  have  had  no  contact  with  it.   Instead  of  relying 
on  old-fashioned  military  heroism,  O'Neill  has  protrayed  a  struggle 
more  easily  related  to  the  experience  of  modern  men. 
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Because  there  is  nc  one  char  cter  within  this  play  who  stands 
out  as  a  hero  as  the  traditi  nal  tragic  drama  demands,  there 
is  some  difficulty  in  def itiqajg a  concept  of  the  tragic  here  in 
O'Neill's  play.   There  are  tragic  ele  ments  within  this  play  of 
guilt,  self-awareness,  pity  a^a  fear,  but  these  are  enmeshed  in 
an  interlocking  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  failure  of  each 
member  of  the  Tyrone  $e    i::j.      The        itself  is  not  the  hero 
as  it  collectively  rises  to  no  tragic  stature.   Because  there  is 
no  definite  tragic  her%  it  seems  necessary  to  conclude  t]     'Keill's 
concept  of  the  tragic  hero  is  only  partially  developed  in  the 
face  of  the  tr  diriohal  reopuirements  of  such  a  concept.   This 
luck  of  full  development  is  part  of  the  problem  of  creat: 
a  modern  concept  of  the  tragic  hero. 

Following  O'Neill  in  chronology  und  of  somewhat  greater 
significance  in  the  development  of  the  modern  concept  of  the 
tragic  hero  is  Arthur  Miller  with  his  play,  Death  of  a  Salesman. 
It  is  over  this  play  in  particular  that  the  battle  h  s  been  waged 
over  what  constitutes  a  tragic  hero.   aven  Miller  himself  could 
not  settle  upon  an  argument  to  justify  the  .lay's  hero,  Willy 
Loman,  as  a  fully  tragic  hero , as  he  showed  in  his  two  different 
interpretations  of  his  own  play. 

The  primary  problem  with  ./illy  Loraanas  a  tragic  hero  is  that 
he  is  an  ordinary  man.   Miller  needed  to  develop  a  way  to  make 
Willy  Loman  rise  to  tragic  stature.   There  are  several  tragic 
elements  aithin  the  creation  of  Willy  and  of  his  failure  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  being  well-liked  and  successful  which  he 
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struggled  all  his  life  to  achieve.   Because  of  this  he  has  failed 
his  expectations  of  himself.   Unfortunately  these  were  simply 
beyond  his  ability.   He  also  comes  to  a  realization  that  he  has 
failea  his  family,  especially  Biff  and  Linda.   Deep  inside  //illy 
even  knows  that  he  is  a  failure  in  being  well-liked  as  he  tells 
Linda  at  the  beginning  of  ict  I,  "...people  don't  seem  to  take 
to  ne.''2   Hilly  tries  to  hide  this  fact  from  himself  and  others 
with  his  .Ireams  of  the  past  in  which  he  sees  himself  as  a  successful 
salesman  and  family  man.   The  tragedy  of  Jil  y  Lcman  is  that  the 
dre  ms  with  which  he  decorates  the  grim  face  of  reality  fail  to 
cover  it  completely,   when  the  reality  of  his  failure  begins  to 
creep  through  the  dreams,  Willy  can  no  longer  face  life  and  com- 
mits . suicide. 

The  blajne  for  Will's  failure  is  not  only  in  his  lack  of 
natural  ability  to  make  himself  well-liked  and  successful  but 
also  in  the  system  of  values  around  .;hich  he  has  built  his  life. 
For  Willy  the  key  to  success  is  the  right  appearance  and  the 
adherence  to  middle  class  .latitudes  like  "Never  leave  a  job 
till  you're  finished"  or  "It's  not  what  you  say,  it's  how  you 
say  it  because  personality  always  wins  the  day'.' (pp.  1025,  1035) 
He  also  praises  initiative  in  cutting  corners  even  if  it  is  a 
little  dishonest  as  long  as  a  .  ex^son  is  clever  enough  net  to 
get  caught.   The  failure  of  this  value  system  shows  up  not  only 
in  Willy  but  in  his  sons,  Biff,  who  cannot  manage  to  hold  a  job 
and  Pappy,  whose  mediocre  job  provides  an  income  to  be  w£  sted  en 
wine,  women,  and  song.   Neither  one  is  a  truly  useful  or 
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successful  member  of  socie1.  a  iife  or  these  values. 

In  this  way  Miller  places  much  of  the  blame  for  ;Jilly's  failure 
on  the  social  system  and  its  values. 

The  tragic  potentialwwithin  tfilly  Loman  is  well  dis.  layed 
in  the  uncontrolable  forces  of  the  lack  cf  natural  ability  and 
and  the  misguiding  social  values,  which  bring  about  his  ruin, 
but  there  has  been  much  controversy  over  whether  Willy  is  noble 
enough  to  be  called  a  tragic  hero.  Linda  sees  his  tragic  dignity 
not  as  a  matter  of  being  famous  or  successful  by  social  standards 
but  simply  that  of  his  inate  humanity  "...and  a  terrible  thing 
is  happening  to  him.   So  attention  must  be  paid"(p,  1032). 
Itfilly  is  also  seen  as  having  seme  sort  of  pride  in  refusing  to 
take  a  job  offered  through  chr.rity  by  Charley  although  he  essen- 
tially takes  charity  from  him  by  borrowing  money  which  he  never 
pays  sack.   He  is  even  soan  as  noble  for  having  maintained  his 
dream  as  Ch-rley  says  in  the  Requiem,  "Nobody  dast  blame  this 
man.   A  salesman  is  got  to  dream. .."(p.  i:$k).      It  is  also  within 
the  dreams  of  the  past  that  Miller  : ttempts  to  ennoble.  Willy 
in  his  role  as  the  successful  head  of  the  family  or  king  of  his 
own  .;.riv.  te  castle.   This  tragic  nobility  is  all  undercut  in  the 
powerful  scene  in  "_ct  II  where  Biff  discovers  willy  in  a  hotel 
room  with  another  woman.  This  sordid  affair,  which  rfF-illy  tries  to 
brazen  out,  makes  him  look  not  nobly  tragic,  but  sadly  pathetic 
as  he  ends  the  scene  on  his  knees  vainly  ordering  Biff  to  ccme 
back. 
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..nether  aspect  of  the  argument  gainst  ./illy's  trgic  heroism 
is  his  refusal  to  recognise  the  failure  of  his  dream,  especially 
with  Biff.  Biff  tries  to  tell  Willy  that  he  is  nothing  and  never 
will  be  anything,  but  iA/illy  equates  3iff's  tears  cf  love  with 
an  imagined  m  gnificence  which  will  make  him  a  social  success. 
He  plans  his  suicide  to  ,rovide  Biff  with  his  life  insurance 
money,  twent;, -thousand  dell  rs,  in  order  to  have  3iff  succoed. 
nis  last   rational  -words  are,  "I  always  knew  one  way  or  another 
we  were  gonna  m  ke  it,  Biff  and  I"  (p.  10;->3).  Villy  goes  off  to 
die  as  blind  to  the  hopelessness  of  his  dream  as  he  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  play. 

Miller  has  only  partially  fulfilled  the  traditional  require- 
ments for  creating  a  tragic  hero.   As   is  O'Neill,  Miller  in  his 
to  ennoble  the  ordinary  man  is  not  strongly  successful.   He  has 
also  failed  to  create  in  Willy  a  full  tragic  aw.reness  of  the 
futility  of  bu  lding  his  dream  with  false  values  in  the  harsh 
economic  system.   "ith  these  important  elements  missing  it  is 
difficult  to  credit  Miller  with  the  development  of  a  complete 
modern  concept  of  the  tragic  hero.   This  attempt  is  at  l«ast 
good  effort  and  should  be  considered  as  indie  tive  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  creating  a  successful  concept  cf  the  tragic  hero  using 

cteristics  of  the  lower-mid.  le  class  i  .odorn  man. 

In  relating  the  developments  in  the  concept  of  the  tragic 
hero  from  the  early  r.odern  period  to  the  modern,  Arthur  Killer 
can  be  placed  in  much  the  same  ..osition  as  August  Strindberg 
in  that  he  consciously  tried  to  create  a  tragic  hero.   Along 
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with  Miller-  there  is  another  play  -right  in  the  modern  period 
who  develops  his  drama  along  lines  parallel  to  a  strain  running 
through  early  modern  drama  and  that  is  Samuel  oeckett.   Like 
Chekhov  Beckett  sees  life  as  an  inseparable  mixture  of  tragedy 
and  comedy  as  in  his  tragicomedy  Waiting  for  Godot.   Just  as 
in  the  early  nodern  period  this  view  works  against  the  creation 
of  a  defined  concept  cf  the  tragic  hero. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  tragic  potential  in  the  two  lead 
characters  of  Waiting  for  Godot,  Estragon  and  Vladimir  (also 
known  in  the  clay  as  Gogo  and  Didi  respectively).   The  play  ven 
begins  on  a  tragic  note  as  Gogo  struggles  and  struggles  valiantly 
with  his  boot  trying  to  pull  it  off  of  his  foot,  but  with  no 
success.   He  gives  up  and  exclaims,  "Nothing  to  be  d:ne,"3 
Didi  says  he  too  is  slowly  coming  around  to  that  opinion  but  that 
he  has  all  his  life  assumed  that  he  had  net  exhausted  all  ossi- 
bilities  of  action  and  has,  therefore,  continued  to  struggle 
against  forces  ever  which  he  would  probably  never  gain  victory. 
The  nothingness  cf  the  phrase  "Nothing  to  be  done"  runs  through- 
out the   lay  as  Didi  and  Gogo  do  not  do   anything  but  merely 
sit  and  wait  for  Godot.   The  struggle  against  the  nothingness 
seems  to  inevitably  end  in  failure. 

Not  only  do  Didi  and  Gogo  not  do  anything  but  they  alternate 
between  the  emotions  of  hope  and  despair,   ^he  despair  arises 
from  the  fact  that,  "Nothing  happens,  nobody  comes,  nobody  goes...'1 
as  Gcgo  says(_...  IfB)    even  though  their  -.rait  is  broken  by  inter- 
ruptions from  Lucky  and  Pozzo.   There  is  an  isolation  of  m&n 
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from  men  and  the  chances  for  personal  inter-dependence  of  men 

is  very  small.   It  is  this  inter-dependence  which  Didi  sees  as 

a  way  of  ccmb:  ting  the  passivity  in  the  world.   He  tells  Gogo 

in  Act  II  as  Pozzo  begs  them  for  help  to  to  get  up: 

Let  us  do  something,  while  we  have  the 
chance!   It  is  not  every  day  that  we  are 
needed.   Not  indeed  that  we  personally  are 
needed.  (  .  £1A) 

For  Didi  it  is  the  noble  action  of  man  helping  man  that  conquers 

the  depravity  and  isolati:  n  which  are  inherent  in  mankind.   This 

opportunity  for  noble  action  is  soon  undercut,  however,  when 

Didi  goes  to  help  Pozzp  get  up  and  is  pulled  down  too.   It  seems 

that  in  this  instance  Beckett  demonstrates  the  tragic  results 

for  the  hero  when  he  breaks  independent  isolation  and  tries  to 

help  his  fellow  man.   The  hero  is  dragged  down  into  the  dirt. 

Even  though  Beckett  has  dramatized  seme  of  the  principles 
of  tragedy  which  go  into  a  tragic  hero,  he  undercuts  the  futility 
of  action  and  the  tragic  fall  of  the  hero  wltk  .comic  elements  which 
prevent  Didi  and  Gogo  from  rising  to  a  tragic  stature.   For 
example  in  Act  I  Didi  and  Gogo  hear  a  noise  and  thinking  it  might 
be  Godot  freeze  with  fear,  but  as  they  are  listening  Gogo  loses 
his  balance  and  almost  falls,  knocking  Didi  a  little  off  balance 
as  well.   This  clownish  clumsy  motion  breaks  up  the  intensity  of 
the  menent  and  the  fear  of  this  unseen  force  which  governs  their 
Uvea  is  made  foolish. 

Not  only  is  their  movement  non-tr  gic  in  its  clowninsh 
manner  but  the  characters  themselves  are  not  very  likely 
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prospects  for  tragic  heroes.   They  are  dressed  like  tramps  and 
will  no  action;  they  only  wait.   There  are  no  high  ideals  or 
grand  desires  to  motivate  them  as  they  clown  around  and  tease 
one  another  to  pass  the  time.   There  is  little  about  them  to 
make  them  seem  awe-inspiring. 

Because  Beckett's  view  of  life  is  one  of  tragicomedy  in  this 

lay,  it  is  very  difficult  to  separate  the  tragic  from  the  comic 
elements.   Tragedy  and  comedy  are  so  well  fused  in  the  characters 

Didi  and  Gcgo  it  becomes  quite  difficult  to  separate  their 
tragic  and  comic  qualities.   Part  of  the  reason  for  this  fusion 
is  Beckett's  constant  shift  between  comic  and  tragic  mocds  within 
and  between  the  characters.   The  important  thing  to  note  is  th  t 
this  view  of  life  as  a  non-heroic  mixture  of  the  comic  and  the 
tragic  is  a  widely  accepted  view  of  modern  the  life  of  man. 
If,  as  it  seems,  Beckett  is  creating  a  true  representation  of  the 
ty  ical  modern  man  based  on  this  view, then  he  cannot  create 
a  concept  of  the  tragic  herobecause  for  modern  man  neither  pure 
heroism  nor  pure  tragedy  is  possible.   The  effect  of  such  an 
attempt  would  be  si   ly  sad  or  possibly  depressing. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  plays  of  O'Neill,  Miller,  and  Beckett 
that  elements  of  nobleness,  self -awarenesv , and  heroic  virtue 
are  missing  in  the  modern  view  of  nan.   The  works  of  each  of  these 
playwrights  represents  either  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  create 
a  tragic  hero  or  the  impossibility,  due  to  the  modern  view  of 
life,  to  create  either  pure  here  ism  or  pure  tragedy.   Various 
"ways  of  establishing  nobility  through  high  social  rank  and  great 
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prowess  in  battle  are  no  longer  valid.   Many  of  the  concepts  of 
motivation  by  inner  drives  and  social  forces  frcm  tragic  tradition 
are  still  valid  but  have  been  so  fragmented  in  modern  drama  that 
there  can  be  no  common  aspect  of  motiv  ticn  which  may  be  labeled 
tragic.   The  old  requirement  of  tragic  awareness  of  guilt  or 
responsibility  is  so  involved  with  man  on  the  one  hand  seen  as 
freely  willing  his  action  while  on  the  other  forced  to  action 
by  forces  outside  himself  that  such  a  complete  awareness  as  for- 
merly required  is  impossible.   Even  the  gradual  mixing  of  comedy 
into  tragic  drama  has  allowed  comedy  to  infiltrate  the  purity  of 
tragic  emotion  inspired  by  the  tragic  hero  and  undercut  the 
cathartic  response. 

Because  no  one  knows  in  whom  authority,:  power,  and  courage 
may  be  found  from  one  day  to  the  neat  in  the  modern  world  there 
is  no  rank,  position,  or  class  from  which  to  draw  a  tragic  hero 
as  in  the  itenaissance  and  Restoration  periods.   Men,  like  ./illy 
Loman,  no  longer  motivated  by  a  desire  to  face  their  responsibi- 
lities as  a  King  L,ear  does  hut  remain  lost  in  a  dream.   A  rapid 
change  in  modern  social  values  makes  the  heroic  action  of  one 
day  look  like  the  most  ccndemnable  tyranny  or  insanity  the  next. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  modern  generation  has  no  living  heroes. 
This  being  the  case,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  modern  drama  has 
been  unable  to  develop  a  definite  modern  concept  of  the  tragic 
hero.   If  traditional  requirements  for  tragedy  and  heroism  are 
too  various  or  are  no  longer  valid  in  man's  view  of  himself  and 
mankind  in  general  in  the  mcd.rn  world  and  since  there  are  no 
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modern  requirements  for  pure  heroism  or  pi;re  tragedy  to  re  ;2 

them, then  the  fact  that  there  is  no  definite  concept  cf  the  tragic 

hero  in  modern  drama  can  be  of  no  surprise.  It  can  only  be  a 
great  disappointment. 
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